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A HOUSE FULL OF HORROBS. 


Crump Lope, Brixton, is this quarter being 
rented by a very miserable man. I rent 
Clump Lodge, Brixton, and I have been 
very miserable for the last five weeks. Up 
to the middle of October I was always happy. 
When I used to come home out of the City 
of an evening, I was in the habit of talking 
the news over with my neighbours in the 
omnibus—there are half-a-dozen of us who 
leave town at the same hour—in a most 
chatty manner. After I came in to Mrs. 
Crumpet, she was in the habit of remark- 
ing that my cheerfulness was like a bird 
at tea. When we shut out the twilight, 
and [ lighted the camphine—which I always 
do myself in order to prevent what I used | 
to call, when I was jocular, a Rising of 
the Blacks—I seemed to shut out care, to 
lighten up my heart as well as my small 
parlour. When, after exchanging coat and 
boots for dressing-gown and slippers, I sat 
down in my large easy chair, I seemed to 
have put on inside as well as outside comfort 
and ease, and to find rest for my thoughts as 
well asfor my body. I used toapply to myself 
and Lodge the following sweet lines, when I 
heard my eldest daughter Polly sing them 
in a powerful tone of voice to our piano; 








“O, amI not happy? Iam! Iam! 
To thee, sweet Eden, how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadderabaum, 
And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad.” 


But now, alas! as Polly—or Marie, as she 
would have us call her—says of her poor 
father, out of a poet whom she considers to 
have had a truly deep insight into human 
nature, his life is become a wilderness of 
brambles tearing at him right and left, so 
that for the last five weeks there has been 


* A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore.” 


And, in truth, I am not sure that I should 
not now prefer Palampore and Amberabad to 
Cheapside and Brixton. 

For the last five weeks I have been haunted 
by the most horrid shapes. When I get into 
the omnibus I ride home silent, for I see, 
nine times out of ten, in some corner or 
opposite to me, nestling on a friend’s bosom, 
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or in his lap, unobserved by himself, some 


dreadful thing. When I come home a dozen 
hideous forms glare at me in the hall. My 
snug parlour maddens me; the walls and 
floor are densely covered with the most 
frightful objects; a detestable thing lies 
spread out at full length before my fire; the 
persons of my wife and daughter are sur- 
rounded very often by these horrors. When 
I draw the curtains and shut in my room, I 
shut myself in with all these terrible com- 
panions, whose hideousness is visible alone to 
me. When I light my camphine lamp it 
glares upon me in the shape of something 
evil ; my dressing gown and slippers torture 
me, as though the gown were made by what’s- 
her-name for me instead of Hercules ; and 
the slippers were on the plan of the tight 
boots in the Middle Ages.. My chair, and 
every chair I see, is occupied by ghastly 
shapes, upon which I must sit if 1 would sit 
at all; and, when my daughter goes to the 
piano, I am agonised by the horror of the 
thing she touches when she puts her hand on 
the music stool. It is not in this chamber 
only that I suffer ; my whole house is full of 
horrors, and I meet them in the streets. Yet 
IT am a quiet City man; I dream little of 
nights ; I do not diet myself on cold pork and 
half roasted potatoes, eaten with the skins ; 
my health is good ; my appetite is well con- 
trolled; I am quite sure: that I am not 
delirious or likely to go mad. I was delirious 
when I was satisfied. You are delirious who 
do not share my tortures, who have not felt 
that—as Marie quotes, in illustration of my 
opinion, though she does not practically un- 
derstand it— 


“ We madly smile when we should groan ; 
Delirium is our best deceiver.” 


The matter is this: I have acquired some 
Correct Principles of Taste. Five weeks ago, 
I went to the Department of Practical Art in 
Marlborough House, to look over the museum 
of ornamental art. I had heard of a Chamber 
of Horrors there established, and I found it, 
and went through it with my catalogue. It 
was a gloomy chamber, hung round with 
frightful objects, in curtains, carpets, clothes, 
lamps, and what not. In each case the cata- 
logue told me why such and such a thing 
wasn’t endurable ; and I found in the same 
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place also, on equally good authority, in black 
and white, a few hints of what the correct prin- 
ciples of decoration are in each class of orna- 
mental art. I could have cried, sir. I was 
ashamed of the pattern of my own trowsers, 
for I saw a piece of them hung up there as 
ahorror. I dared not pull out my pocket- 
handkerchief while any one was by, lest I 
should be seen dabbing the perspiration from 
my forehead with a wreath of coral. I saw 
it all; when I went home I found that I 
had been living among horrors up to that 
hour. The paper in my parlour contains four 
kinds of bird of paradise, besides bridges and 
pagodas. 

As for the spaniel that Marie has worked 
in Berlin wool, to sit upon while she plays the 
popular song of “O, am I not happy, I know 
what they would say about that at Marl- 
borough House. If I could afford to buy 
another, I would pack off as a present to the 
gentlemen of the Museum in Pall Mall, 
as a choice horror my wife’s best gown; 
but I must wait, and bide my time. As old 
horrors wear out, I shall replace them accord- 
ing to Correct Principles of Taste. When- 
ever any new thing is to be bought, since it 
will cost no more to have a thing in right 


taste than in wrong, I mean to be particular 


about the choosing of it. Moreover, to make all 
secure, I shall lose no time in giving Mrs. 
and Miss Crumpet an hour or two of the 
horrors in Pall Mall, after which I shall per- 
suade each of them to pay two or three visits 
to the Museum there, and spend two or three 
sixpences saved from the pastry-cook’s upon 
the education of another kind of taste. I 
mean also to persuade all my friends—espe- 
cially those who have houses to fit up and 
furnish—to go to the same place; for as 
the world wears now, in town or country, 
house or street, I am a haunted man, molested 
in my peace by horrid sights, which follow 
one another almost without intermission. 
person with my present correct principles of 
taste is naturally shocked every hour of his 
life in London. 


One of my best friends and town customers | 
is Mr. Martin Frippy, a young man of good; 


fortune recently married, whom five weeks 
ago I regarded as an extremely elegant and 
tasteful gentleman. He knew that I had that 
opinion of him, and he liked me for it, con- 
descending often to consult my opinion upon 
things that I admired. Two days ago he 
entered my counting-house in a sudden way, 


and took me so much by surprise that I was | 


compelled to ejaculate “ 


for his attire was literally demoniacal. 
lieve Zamiel, in Der Freischiitz, wears a suit 
of red, by which means he fails to produce 
any great effect, for there is nothing horrible 
in a suit of clothes all of one colour, and that 
colour a warm and pleasant one. Mr. Frippy 
I consider to have sueceeded much more satis- 
factorily in dressing like a fiend. He wore 


Goodness gracious ! ” 


check trowsers of a large and distinct pattern, | 
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so that on each leg there were six black garters ; 
and there were three belts of colour round his 
body. His waistcoat was buttoned with half 
a dozen studs of horses, and a large pin was 
stuck through the face of an opera girl who 
danced upon the bosom of his shirt. On the 
head of the pin there was a jockey riding at 
full speed. Mr. Frippy wore a black tie, 
which, stretching abroad on each side like a 
| transverse beam, formed a cross in combina- 
tion with the upright line of his body. On 
the day to which I allude, he had on a black 
frock coat, and a mourning band over his 
white hat, in allusion to a great historical 
event then on the point of coming off. 

“Now,” says he, “Crumpet, I promised 
my wife that I would take you home with 
me. We've just put the last touch to our 
| furnishing, and you must come and dine and 
wish us joy.” Now, I had dined in town at 
half-past one, but, as a citizen of London, I 
like dining twice a day. Mr. and Mrs, 
Frippy, who live at Stockwell, are very 
good friends, and my woman-folk, who had 
gone that morning, as I knew, to call on 
Mrs. F. had been detained, and were expect- 
ing me at Stockwell, as I was now informed. 
“T should like your opinion, Crumpet, ‘on a 
thing or two about the house—I know your 
| taste was always very good,” (O miserable 
me; for I, too, had worn horizontal bars upon 
;my trousers,) “and I should like you to run 
down with me at once, if you have time to 
spare, so that we may look over the rooms 
while it is light.” 

“Mr. Frippy, sir,’ I replied, “I shall be 
only too happy.” So I locked up my safe, 
and we went out and took a Clapham omnibus 
from Gracechurch Street, which set us down 
at Stockwell Green at about a quarter before 
four o’clock. During the five minutes spent 
in walking to the house I delivered myself 
candidly of some part of the agonies I had 
been suffering, as I sat opposite to my friend 
“Mr. Frippy, sir,” I said, 
“those trousers are beasts.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he replied, “what is the 
matter with them ?” 

“That shirt’s a hideous rag.” 

“You use strong language, Mr. Crumpet. 
Justify yourself.” 

I apologized for my wrath. I explained 
how I had come by correct principles of taste, 
and how in the freshness of my zeal my feel- 
ings were perpetually outraged ; how my own 
home had become a houseful of horrors ; and 
how I felt disposed to preach a great crusade 
for the maintenance of my new principles. Mr. 
Frippy enjoyed my distraction very much, 
and clapped me on the back, saying, that if 
my principles were sound he was not afraid 
to let them be applied to anything with 





| which he had surrounded himself at Chim- 


borazo Villa. What had I to say against 
check trousers—to begin with his immediate 
surroundings ? 


“Mr. Frippy, sir,’ I replied, “one correct 
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principle of taste in dress is, that the pattern 
of a dress should harmonize with the form 
and motions of the body upon which it is 
worn, Stripe your trousers vertically if 
they must be striped, so that the lines may 
harmonize in direction with the movements 
of your figure. The bars across your legs 
and body suggest obstacle and opposition. 
They are ungraceful also in being large and 
violently visible. Against a small check in 
which there is no strong contrast of colours, 
and which has no strongly pronounced lines 
running in any direction, the authority, on 
which I stand wages no war. There are four 
trouser patterns hung up in the Chamber of 
Horrors at Marlborough House, not one of | 
which is so detestable as that which you are 
wearing. 

“In the next place, sir, I must be allowed 
to point out that those ballet dancers that are | 
stamped in dabs, as with a butter print, about 
your shirt, are the direct reverse of orna- | 
mental. I saw four pieces of calico for shirts 
hung up among the horrors. One piece was 
covered with perspective representations of 
& summer-house and trees in stripes; the 
others were censured for presenting direct 
mitations of figures and animals, ballet 
girls, polka dancers, and race-horses in various 
attitudes, I will tell you, sir, part of the 
reason why these things are ugly. The orna- 
ment of fabrics, whether for clothing or for 
furniture ; whether in wool, silk, wood, metal, 
glass, or what you please, should in the first 
place be closely fitted to the uses of the thing. 
It must convey a sense of fitness to the mind, 
and vex the eye with nothing that suggests a 
consciousness of incongruity or contradiction. 
Now, there is no fitness in stamping race- 
horses over a shirt, and tucking them away 
under your outer garments.” 

“T don’t know that, Crumpet,” said my 
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friend. “It is a moral hint to fast young 
men who affect race-horses and betting clubs, 
that they run a risk of being left with that 
one garment to call their own,” 

“Mr. Frippy, sir,’ I replied, “I discuss 
principles of ornamental art ; you speak of 
principles that relate to the great betting- 
houses question. Ornament, sir, is in its 
essence geometrical. Direct imitations of 
nature may be here and there appropriate, 
but as a rule they are in opposition to correct 
taste. Ornament, sir, requires symmetry, a 
careful correspondence of parts, and a nice 
balance of colour. Each object of nature, 
Mr. Frippy,.is an ornament. Take a phea- 
sant, for example; it is clothed in colours 
mingled aceording to a harmonious design, 
but not with direct copies of other objects— 
when did you see a pheasant stamped over 
with race-horses or ballet dancers? Allow 
me on this head to quote to you a few sentences 
that I have taken the trouble to learn by heart 
out of the catalogue, They are the words, sir, of 
Mr. Dyce. ‘The art of ornamenting consists in 
the application of natural modes of decoration, 
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not in applying pictures, or sculptures of 
natural objects to our fabrics, If you ask nie 
why Oriental ornamentation is so agreeable 
and natural, though it consists of little that 
resembles natural objects, I reply at once, it 
is because Oriental fabrics are ornamented in 
the same way as natural objects are. The 
forms employed are natural and beautiful 
forms ; the colours are arranged, and con- 
trasted, and modified as we find them in 
nature. The lines are such as we find in 
almost every other flower or object that meet 
us, and therefore always pleasing. The 
object of the ornamentist is not tomake mere 
copies of natural objects, and to paint pictures, 
or carve images of them on the furniture and 
appliances of life, His purpose is to adorn 
the contrivances of mechanical and architec- 
tural skill, by the application of those 
principles of decoration, and of those forms 
and modes of beauty, which Nature herself 
has employed in adorning the structure of 
the world.’” 

“I see sense there, Crumpet,” said my 
friend. 

“Of course you do,” I answered. “ Why 
does a lady look so well under an Indian 
shawl? Because the worker of the Indian 
pattern, however badly he may have drawn 
his design, has harmonised its parts, chosen 
his tints well, and selected the right quantity 
of each ; his design has been to produce such 
a harmony of colour as his pure instinct has 
felt to exist in the bird’s feather or the flower 
cup. Such a shawl is only seen to fresh 
advantage when it hangs in drapery, and 
gains new grace by following the movements 
of the body. But just look at the shawl upon 
that lady’s back as she walks: now before us, 
What a vile discord of colours, and observe 
how the pattern is broken up into a jumble 
by the folds that interrupt it. If we are to 
see the pattern of that shawl, she should 
carry it on her back spread out quite flat and 
nailed on a square board, making a sort of 
tortoise of herself ; but indeed I am sure the 
pattern is not worth displaying. 

“Consider me a lecturer, ‘Mr. Frippy, if 
you please,” I said ; “ stand here for a minute, 
and let us have an object lesson on the people 
in the road. Now there’s an object for you, a 
lady in a silk dress covered with vases—how 
often you see vases, by the bye, on muslin 
window-curtains !—what fitness is there in 
that ? How can a vase be folded, and what 
business have vases on that lady’s person ? 
Look at that little boy who wipes his chilly 
nose upon the Sydenham new palace, which 
he has just pulled out of his jacket pocket ! 
Here comes a gentleman, well dressed as he 
fancies ; look at the pattern of his waistcoat, 
a direct imitation of marble. If men have 
sometimes flinty hearts, is that a reason why 
they should wear marble waisteoats? Look 
at the colours in the clean print dress of that 
servant girl who has just opened the door 
over the way; observe the total want of 
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geometrical distribution in the pattern, which 


is, moreover, too large for the fabric, and how | 


violently ai! the colours are contrasted ! The 
colouring, also, is by far too full. The dry 
‘surface of cotton, Mr. Frippy, will not bear 
so much fulness of colour, as silks and 
delaines. I would remark also, on 


in the catalogue of the Museum of Ornamental 
Art, that woven patterns in silk, formed by 
tabby and satin, or a self colour, will bear 
much larger figures than are applicable to 
either woven patterns in varied colours, or 
the same printed on cottons or silk. Every 


design must be adapted to the fabric for | 
which it is intended, and a design suited to a| 


texture of one description will not answer for 
another differing in lustre and other import- 
ant respects.” 

By this time I had eased my mind a good 
deal, and might have continued farther to 
explain to my friend who was so fiendishly 


attired, some of the correct principles of dress, | 
when we reached the door of Chimborazo | 


Villa, and he laid his hand upon the knocker. 
Having said so much, I abstained from asking 
. why a Sphinx in brass, with a large wart 
upon her neck, had been selected as the 
knocker to a door stained in imitation of rose- 


wood, and why the door stood between two | 
wooden Ionic columns, painted to resemble | 
porphyry. Young Mrs. Frippy, with hos-| 
pitable smiles, was peeping over the parlour | 
blind, and the most correct taste can feel only | 


gratification in the vicinity of Mrs. Frippy. 


I pulled out my’ shirt frill, laboured to! 
forget the horrors that surrounded me, and | 


talked thenceforth of ordinary matters of a 
cheerful gossippy character,—the great funeral, 


the recent earthquake, the late floods, and the | 


other floating topics of the day. The time, I 
said to myself, is now come, when—as I heard 
it said at Sadler’s Wells, and I believe, there- 
fore, the chaste thought is Shakspeare’s— 
when hollow heart must wear a mask. You 
must not find fault with a man’s domestic 
arrangements when you are about to eat his 
dinner. 
buttered ought not to look black. 

At the same time I must remark that, 
although I said nothing, after hanging my 


hat up in the hall, I had great trouble in| 


straightening my hair as I went in to the 
ladies, it would stand upright at the horror 
of my friend’s hall-paper. 


sentations of a railway station frequently 
repeated. 


well fur the last five weeks ; that pictures of 
any kind, and above all, perspectives, are un- 
usually out of place repeated round a wall. 
One picture can be seen correctly only from 
one point of view ; and when it is repeated 
up and down, and round about a place, the 
result is a nightmare. 

When I really entered my friend’s social 
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the | 
authority of Mr. Redgrave, which is quoted | 


also into the bad side of the balance. 
| past four o'clock, and as we had begun a little 


The crumpet that is going to be| 


I had seen it in! 
the Chamber of Horrors—perspective repre- | 


Why is it that people do not'| 
understand what I have understood quite | 


[Conducted by 
parlour my hair would have gone quite up, 
like the hair of the small head on an electrical 
jmachine, if Mrs. Frippy with her bright 
| smile and joyous greeting had not antagonised 
‘her furniture. My wife and daughter also 
‘mended the room with their faces; though, 
as my wife wore her best gown, and my 
daughter, in that tawny stripe of hers, looked 
like an atrocious zebra, they threw something 
Tt was 


general conversation, Frippy rallying my 
| daughter on the subject of young Lunn; she 
saying scornfully, that he lived upon pale ale 
and oysters; I saying gravely that Sally 
Lunn his mother was a sister of mine, and I 
didn’t approve of cousins marrying; things 
going on in this way for a few minutes very 
pleasant, I was in hope that I should not be 
| asked for further criticism, or taken round to 
see the fittings. Suddenly, however, Frippy 
said something about the snugness of the 
room. 

“You ’ve made the place quite lovely, Mr. 
Frippy,” said my daughter. “What pains 
you must have taken, and what taste you 
must have! You can’ conceive how I 
admire the harmony between the carpet and 
the paper !” 

“ What I covet,” my wife said, “is the rug ; 
did you work it yourself. 

“ And what do you say, Crumpet ?” asked 
my friend. “Would it pass muster at Marl- 
borough House ?” 

“O that horrid Marlborough House, that 
department of Practical Art and Ornamental 
Museum ! Has papa been teazing you very 
much, you poor dear Mr. lrippy ?” that was 
| what Miss Maria said, the minx! “Papa 
don’t speak, you see; he thinks everything 
hideous; but as you’ve paid for it, he is 
unwilling to disturb your peace. Is it not so, 
papa? O yes, [ know. My papa, Mr. Frippy, 
is in the position of the person mentioned 
in Lord Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, who pos- 
sibly was troubled. with what papa calls, 
‘Correct Principles of Taste in Decoration.’ 
He said, you know, 


““* There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 


Of pleasure unembitter'd ; 
And not a trapping deck’d my power, 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d.’” 


It being generally wished that I should 
speak my mind, I said that I would merely, 
allude to what my daughter had said about 


the paper-hanging and the carpet. “We 
who are sitting in a room,” I said, “ grouped 
in our own natural way, together with the 
furniture and prnaments about us, are the 
subjects of a picture which each room presents, 
and to which the decoration on the wall 
serves as a background. In the first place, 
the background should be calculated ir such 
a way as to heighten the effect that is to be 
| produced by the arrangements made before 
it. ‘It may enrich the general effect,’ we 
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are told, ‘and add to magnificence, or be 
made to lighten or deepen the character of 
the chamber ; it may appear to temper the 
heat of summer, or to give a sense of warmth 
and comfort to the winter ; it may have the 
effect of increasing the size of a saloon, or of 
closing in the walls of a library or study ; all 
which, by a due adaptation of colour, can be 
easily accomplished.’ Very good ; but if you 
consider the walls of your room as a back- 
ground, you will cause them to throw out 
into the best relief everything else without 
thrusting themselves upon attention. The 
ornament upon your paper, whether full and 
rich, or light and elegant, ought to be sub- 
dued in character, presenting no stron 
contrasts in colour, and if it be not Samet 
of several tints of the same colour, but of 
several colours absolutely different, the 
greatest pains must be taken to assure the 
nice adjustment of the proportions, and. to 
prevent anything from staring out to catch 
the eye. I am perpetually grieved by rooms, 
papered as this is, in which we now are 
sitting. Though the room is small, the 
paper has a large — boldly defined in 
stripes of lilacs, lilies, and moss roses very 
nicely drawn. There is no fitness in the 
aper as a background to a parlour, or asa 
ackground to anything ; the direct imitation 
of flowers is also impertinent, Fancy scrolls 
and ideas suggesting flowers, that is to say, 
ornaments designed with a present sense of 
the beauty of natural forms, balanced with 
geometrical correctness, and with an exact 
regard to the proportion of the colours, are 
the proper things. Flowers were not made 
with a direct view to paper-hanging, and if a 
wall paper be covered with direct imitations 
of these or any other natural objects, the 
chances are ten thousand to one that the 
whole effect of the colouring will be inharmo- 
nious and bad. The designer is compelled to 
use the paints wanted by this rose and that 
lily in éonstant violence to the principles by 
which he should be guided, if he remembered 
that he was working to produce a harmonious 
design of decoration for so many square yards 
of flat wall. Then again, we have to re- 
member that the wall is flat, and that there 
are four walls differently placed, and all re- 
ceiving light from the same quarter. Does 
not a little reflection upon this fact show the 
gross absurdity of painting roses, scrolls, or 
any other objects in relief, and having light 
and shade about them, casting shadows, when 
the shadows will practically be turned all 
manner of ways—from the light on one wall, 
and towards it on another—in the most 
ridiculous confusion. From this considera- 
tion follows a fixed law for all wall papers, 
that the pattern upon them should be treated 
in @ flat way, and that no flower, festoon, 
scroll, or line of any kind should be repre- 
sented as projecting, by the introduction of a 
shadow. ‘The flowers on your wall being 
imitated from nature are all full of shadows, 
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and those at which you are now looking con- 
tradict in an absurd way, Mr. Frippy, the 
real position of the windows. I don’t wish 
to be rude, Mr. Frippy, sir. I’ve not a paper 
that don’t agonize me at Clump Lodge, and 
T sit down to my tea at home among birds ot 
paradise and pagodas, which I don’t scrape 
down because I haven't a deep pocket.” 

“You seem to have learnt a great deal at 
the Museum, Crumpet,” Mr. Frippy replied ; 
“and I don’t mind saying, candidly, though 
I hadn’t thought of these matters before, that 
I see sense in a good deal that you have said 
though I think it’s just a leetle over-done, 
But you take the matter, my dear friend, too 
much to heart. Home is home, be it ever 
so—so—” 

“So horrible, sir. Yes, I admit that. But 
allow me to remark, that if your carpet were 
what it represents itself to be, I couldn’t walk 
to the door without treading upon half-a- 
dozen thorns, and, perhaps, dislocating my 
ankle among the architectural scrolls that I 
see projecting out of it. What I have said of 
the paper-hanging is in a great measure true 
of the carpet in a room; it is to be considered 
as a background. Imitations of fruit, shells, 
and hard substances in relief are improper. 
‘Treat the forms of flowers and leaves flatly, 
as ornaments, and not as imitations, if you 
please, but in the design painted open a floor 
there must be nothing to contradict to the 
eye the necessary element of flatness. Neither 
must there be any strongly marked forms or 
violent contrasts or displays of colour, to take 
from the floor its character of background to 
the chairs and tables, and the people who 
stand over it. In the Marlborough House 
Chamber of Horrors there is a carpet with a 
landscape pattern on it, asking you to walk 
on sky and water. There is another carpet 
drawn to imitate an ornamented ceiling, with 
its beams and mouldings. Another is dotted 
about with cornucopiz filled with flowers 
resting upon nothing. Another imitates a 
wall with gothic panelling in oak.” 

“* And I suppose, Mr. Crumpet,” said my 
wife, “that you object to this darling tiger 
that is worked upon the rug, and would make 
as much outcry over it as if it were a real 
tiger that we must step upon.” 

“And you would cry out, I do believe,” 
said Mrs. Frippy, “against those delicate 
convolvulus blossoms on the curtain poles.” 

“ There is something of that kind, certainly,” 
T said, “ia the Chamber of Horrors.” 

“Tt’s of no use,” said Polly, “to discuss 
furniture now with Papa. ‘What boots the 
oft-repeated tale of strife, the feast of 
vultures—’” 

“Dinner is on the table,” said a voice from 
the door. There was no more to be said. I 
was spared a journey through the house, 
Frippy shirked that, evidently. I dined 
and talked of other mattevs, but I saw that 
I had boiled fish and oyster-sauce put on my 
plate over a delicate bouquet of pink and 
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ellow flowers, and I knew what I had 
earnt at Marlborough House of the impro- 
priety of putting elaborate patterns—to say 
nothing of direct imitations of Nature—on 
that part of a plate or tray which is intended 
to be covered. I took wine with Mr. 
Frippy out of a glass, of which the bowl 
was cut to the destruction of all elegance of 
outline ; but I said nothing of that. I had 
beer poured for me out of a jug representing 
the trunk of a tree, with bacchanals and 
grapes imitated, out of all proportion, round 
about it ; a jug so glaringly ugly in its outline, 
that when I saw it over my shoulder as I 
put my glass round for some beer, I almost 
shrieked. I poured water for Mrs. Frippy 
out of a glass jug upon the table, and, to de 
so, had to put my hand upon the body ofa 
suake, so that I was reminded of the late 
horrid affair of the cobra. Light was dis- 

nsed to us from an expensive camphine 

mp, to which Polly felt quite safe in calling 
my attention. 

“Ts it not chaste, papa ?” 

“Tt strongly resembles one that I have seen 
in—in—another place. I could characterise 
it by quoting a few lines from the Catalogue 
of the Museum of Or—” 

“Nonsense, papa, how tedious you are, to 
be always quoting.” I said nothing, but 
repeated the passage to myself for my own 
relief. “‘This glittering article is of French 


manufacture, and in all its parts, without ex- 


ception, illustrates some false principle. Its 
general constructive line is bad—the heavy 
top totters upon an unsubstantial base: it 
rests upon the points of leaves which seem 
ready to give way under the load; these 
leaves are direct but bad imitations of nature. 
The porcelain vessel for holding the oil, with 
its coarse gilding, affects to look like metal ; 
the upper portion of the metal work is 
entirely out of scale with the lower.’ ” 

At tea-time it was speak or die with me, 
but I continued to take muffin convulsively ; 
with my eyes, as I fear, rolling in the direc- 
tion of the tray. 1 must have been very near 
the last gasp when Frippy came near 
enough for me to catch him by the button. 
I made him sit down by me and whispered in 
his ear. “That tray with a bit of one of 
Landseer’s pictures on it, you will find to 
correspond with the seventy-ninth item in 
the Catalogue of Horrors, at which you will 
find these observations. It is‘ An example 
of popular but vulgar taste, of a low character, 
presenting numerous features which the 
student should carefully avoid :—First, The 
centre is the piracy of a picture; Second, 
The picture, on which most labour has been 
bestowed, is thrown away. It is wrong to 
hide ‘a picture by putting a teapot upon it: if 
a picture is wanted it should be placed where 
it can be seen, and will not be destroyed by 
use ; Third, The scroll lines of the ornament, 
nstead of following the form, are directly 
opposed to it, and are scattered, as if by 
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chance, anywhere ; Fourth, The glitter of the 
mother-of-pearl is the most prominent fea- 
ture of the whole, and, being spread about, 
creates the impression that the article is 
slopped with water, or——’” finishing my 
cup of tea just at that time, I dropped my 
cup and saucer—to their utter destruction, I 
searcely regret to say—with a cry of agony— 

“Papa, papa, what is the matter?” cried 
my child’; and my wife ran to me, and Mrs, 
Frippy, for I had fallen back in my chair 
almost deprived of reason. 

“A but—” I gasped. 

“But what, my dear ?” asked my wife. 

“ Butter—fly—inside my cup! Horr— 
horr—horr—horr—ri—ble ! ” 

I was taken home in a cab. Frippy 
whispered to me in a soothing manner, as he 
saw me down his stairs and buttoned my 
coat for me in his hall, 

“My dear Crumpet, you have picked up 
some wholesome views, but you have swal- 
lowed them too eagerly, and choked yourself. 
I shall go where you have been, and take the 
lessons you have taken ; but I shall not bolt 
them in a lump as you have done, and geta 
nightmare for ‘my trouble; I shall discuss 
them in a reflective way, and leave them 
to be quietly digested: after which I have 
no doubt they will do me good. A little 
precise knowledge of some true principles of 
design is wanted just now, quite as much by 
manufacturers as by the public. The schools 
of design connected with that department of 
Practical Art and its Museum in Pall Mall 
will lead, I have no doubt, to great improve- 
ment hereafter ; and I much like the idea of 
the Chamber of Horrors that you speak of, 
backed, as it is, by an instructive catalogue. 
But, trust me, Crumpet, I shall not get myself, 
as you have done, into a state of mental 
apoplexy. We say in this country that there ’s 
no accounting for tastes, and it will be many 
years before mere abstract principles of choice 
in ornament can become familiar—I will not 
say tous, but to our children. In the meantime 
we must live happily in the endurance of worse 
daily sights than check trousers and clumsy 
paper-hangings. Pork is an excellent and 
nutritious meat, my dear Crumpet ; but the 
whole Hog and nothing but the whole Hog— 
on any terms—for anybody’s dinner—is a 
little indigestible.” 
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NapoLron the Great—by comparison— 
said of his two wives ; the faithful one whom 
he abandoned, and the Imperial one who cost 
him his Imperial crown: “I have occupied 
myself considerably, during my life, with two 
women, the one all art and grace, the other 
all innocence and simple nature, and each’had 
her value. The first, at all periods of her life, 
was mistress of every description of seductive 
and agreeable quality: it would have been 
impossible to surprise her in an unguarded 
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moment. Whatever art ean imagine to en- 
hance female attraction, was cultivated by 
her ; but, with such cautious mystery, that its 
existence could never be divined. ‘The other, 
on the contrary, never even suspected that 
the most innocent artifice was requisite to 
assist her attractions, The one was for ever 
avoiding the truth, and a negation was her 
first impulse: the other was ignorant of 
the nature of dissimulation, and subterfuge 
was foreign to her. The first never made a 
request to her husband, but overwhelmed 
herself with debt; the other never hesitated 
to ask for what she wanted when she required 
it ; which was rare. She never conceived the | 
idea of having anything for which she did not | 
pay instantly. With all this difference ;—both 
were equally good, equally gentle, and equally | 
attached to the husband whom their destiny 
had appointed them.” 

Equally !—poor Josephine, it is true, died 
of a broken heart for wrongs and injuries 
mest undeserved. Marie Louise saw the | 
overthrow of the Empire, of which she shared | 
the rule, with more than indifference ; and east | 
aside—as unconsidered trifles only fit presents | 
for her femme de chambre, who sold them to | 
a pawnbroker—all the gages d'amour given 
her by her Imperial admirer; sacrificing, 
without a sigh, even the locket containing 
the hair of her ill-fated son. 

The coronation of the first Emperor of! 
France—since Charlemagne, when the fasci- | 
nating Josephine was in the utmost height of 
her glory and perhaps of her happiness— 
began to be talked of in 1804, at the time 
Napoleon was at Boulogne, superintending | 
the manceuvres of those famous flat-bottomed 
boats which, to the number of two thousand, 
were destined to land an army on the coasts 
of amazed and terrified England. 

While her ambitious husband was busy 
with his great scheme, Josephine was pre- 
paring to pay a visit to the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; some said for health, and some 
whispered to reconnoitre a city where the 
powerful Emperor of the West had preceded 
the modern Charlemagne in an august 
ceremony, of which the magnificent cathedral 
still retained relics. 

The official addresses now in vogue in 
France, are exact parodies of those which 
every prefect and every mayor, in the towns 
through which the Court was to pass, was 
tutored to pour forth at the Empress’s feet ; 
and the replies dictated by Napoleon to his 
wife, and carefully studied by her, were no 
doubt extremely like those uttered at every 
place where the pageant of Empire is at this 
instant being exhibited. But, occasionally, 
Josephine forgot her part, or became wearied 
with its sameness. Whenever she did so, she 
never failed to make a deep impression ; so 
charming was her manner, so sweet were her 
words, 

_ All the meanness, the servility, the 
ing for power and place, which now 
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guish the worthy magistrates who paraphrase 
the Lord’s. Prayer and the whole gospels 
to do honour to the shadow of Napoleon’s 
greatness, were brought into play at the 
time when the bewitching Creole—who was 
more sinned against than sinning through- 
out her career—was journeying to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The Empress, “ well-born, matched 
greater” by her first sad marriage, had no 


|oecasion to take lessons of an actor to learn 


how to support her dignity with effect. 
Nature had endowed her with that grace 
beyond the reach of art, which, in her case, 
art had rendered irresistible ; and many of 
those of her Court who could scarcely con- 
ceal their contempt for the pompous and 
vulgar habits and manners of the great 
sovereign, could not but render justice to the 
superiority of the late Vicomtesse de Beau- 


| harnais. 


At that period there were no good roads 
in France where the Emperor had not passed ; 
and, in the department of Roér, nothing could 
bemore wretched and neglected than the public 
ways which, for the first time, were traversed 
by an Imperial cortége. Most of the travel- 
lers whose evil stars led them into these 
regions, were forced to ride on horseback 
after leaving the wrecks of their carriages in 
ruts, and sloughs, and precipitous passes ; but, 
as the Empress could not be expected so to 
travel, it was found necessary to apply to the 
Minister of the Interior. The Director, willing 
to gain credit for his zeal at as little expense 
as possible, lost no time in ordering loads of 
sand to be thrown into the frightful holes 
which honeycombed the way, and which 
threatened an overthrow at every step. The 
Empress’s carriage would, by this transient 
means of repair, get on unscathed ; but, with 
regard to her suite, he troubled himself little 
concerning their fate. 

The inhabitants of Aix-la-Chapelle were 
indignant at this proceeding, and resolved to 
pay the Director des ponts et chaussées—as hard- 
hearted as our mythic Woods and Forests—in 
his own coin. Accordingly, when it came to 
his turn to travel along the same road from 
Liége in order to pay his respects toJosephine, 
they set to work and diligently removed the 
whole of the sand which had concealed the 
true state of the dangerous way. The unlucky 
Director was, of course, overturned without 
mercy, as so many unheeded travellers had 
been before ; and, he suffered more even than 
former victims, for he was.a remarkably fat, 
heavy man. 

The catastrophe of poor M. Crété, the 
Director, so far from exciting pity at the 
Imperial Court, afforded.an endless source of 
merriment ; and while he was overwhelmed 
with expressions of sympathy, the affair was 
looked upon as a certain means of procuring 
a good road; a consummation which no re- 
presentations, however eloquent, could have 
produced. 

Josephine, who never disputed her husband’s 
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commands, had’ obeyed his injunctions to 
establish herself in a house of her own 
rather than accept the apartments offered to 
her by the dignitaries of the town of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. She was consequently lodged in 
a habitation much too small, and was put to 
great inconvenience all the time that she 
awaited the arrival of Napoleon to be better 
accommodated. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
affected manners, and the struggles to be 
dignified, of all the parvenus who now sur- 
rounded the sovereign. That rough simplicity 
and independent frankness which had hitherto 
been considered suitable to a republic, were 
expected to give place to a courtly and 
ceremonious and high-bred tone, entirely un- 
known to mushroom courtiers who sighed 
for hints of Louis the Fourteenth’s customs, 
and vainly practised on their domestics the 
stage tricks which they hoped might pass for 
genuine high breeding. 

Josephine had humour and natural good | 
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into considerable agitation by the forward- 
ness of the brave but inexperienced young 
general, who commanded the department, 
The first time he was presented to the 
Empress—whom he saw seated on a long sofa 
—he very coolly took his place beside her, as 
he would if she had been the wife of the 
mayor: in vain the chamberlain advanced a 
seat, and the lady-in-waiting motioned him 
to occupy it. He bowed, smilingly, but de- 
clined their civilities, and a his position, 
Every one but Josephine herself sat on thorns ; 
but she good-naturedly took no notice of the 
intrusion. A report, however, of the indignity 
was made to the Emperor; who forthwith 
sent back an angry message, reproving her 
for her unbecoming indulgence, and thus 
proving to her that her Court was destined 
to be complete ; for it was even furnished with 
spies, 

The secretary of the Empress, M.Deschamps, 
before he was a courtier, had been an author 
and an intimate of the actors of the day. His 


sense enough to see the absurdity and vul-|new position placed him sometimes in em- 
garity of this aped gentility ; and, was so/| barrassing circumstances, as regarded his old 


often tempted to treat it with ridicule, that | 
the réfined Madame de la Rochefoucauld, | 
her chief lady of honour, and the stately M. | 
d’Harville, her grand chamberlain, found it | 
necessary to recommend to their lively mis- 
‘tress a little more gravity and decorum. 

To their serious.representations Josephine | 
would laughingly reply : “ All this etiquette | 
is perfectly natural to those born to a royal 
estate and accustomed to support the weari- 
ness of such a position. But to me, who have 
had the good fortune to live for so many 
years as a private gentlewoman, it may be 
permitted to forgive those who cannot forget 
the circumstance more than I can forget 
it myself.” 

At length orders came that the Empress 
was to take possession of the Hotel of the 
Prefecture, and a series of receptions on a 
grand scale commenced, where the chief 
personages of the town, and distinguished 
strangers, were received with all due regard 
to etiquette and ceremony ; the whole forming 
a parody on the vanished grandeurs of Ver- 
sailles ; which, even those who had suffered 
in their extinction could laugh at, and treat 
with intense ridicule. At their private 
parties every fresh anecdote of the awkward- 
ness and pretension of the performers on this 
new stage, was listened to with malicious 





delight. Two of the most admired comic 
actors of the day, who were received into 
this circle, having arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle 
with their company to play before the 
Empress, furnished endless amusements by 
their imitations of the manners, words, and 
gestures of the unaccustomed courtiers ; who 
overdid everything and flew “like French 
falconers” at whatever they imagined 
would produce the desired effect of giving 
them an air of polish. 

On one occasion the Court was thrown 


friends, and he found himself continually 
mortified by their familiarity, and the recol- 
lection—which they would not allow to sleep 
—of the part he had formerly taken in 
their ridicule of modern courtly. manners, 
Poor M. Deschamps was overwhelmed also 
with -the confidences of the Empress ; who 
applied to him to rescue her from the conse- 
quences of her numerous extravagancies ; so 
that, between his terror of disgrace with the 
Emperor, and of displeasing his mistress, he 
had reason to regret having obtained the 
place-he had taken most urgent means to 
obtain. His office was not only to provide 
for the Empress’s necessary charges ; but to 
suppress, to curtail, to avert, to dissimulate, 
to conceal, and yet to provide for, every de- 
scription of fantastic extravagance which the 
unbounded profusion of his mistress insisted 
on. Josephine would listen to his representa- 
tions, and would read, or seem to read, his long 
accounts with infinite patience ; but it never 
entered into her intention of following his 
advice, or restricting her taste, however ex- 
pensive and inconvenient. 

The Emperor had given private orders to 
his friends to use their utmost ingenuity to 
attract to his wife’s Court, ladies of old 
family and distinguished manners; and it 
was comical to observe the unconcealed grati- 
fication of many of the new courtiers, when 
they found themselves companions of person- 
ages whose names sounded well in their 
ears. 

Amongst the ladies who had been attracted 
to Josephine’s Court with her husband, was 
the young and pretty Vicomtesse de Turenne, 
whose diamonds dazzled the -eyes of the 
Empress and her attendants, quite as much 
as her beauty. Her husband, a tall, fine, noble- 
looking man, was appointed to a place about 
the Court; and great was the satisfaction 














| or Montemart carried with them no such 
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of those who had thus an opportunity of 
One of the young} 


| calling him comrade. 
officers, who might “be relished more in the 
soldier than the scholar,” remarked on this 
| occasion to a friend— 

“Well, since our general has taken a fancy 
to place aristocratic names amongst ours, let 
| him always give us comrades with names 
| like that of our new Turenne. Not a 
| colonel amongst us who will not be proud 
of calling a grandson of the great Tu- 
renne his comrade. With such a name 
who wouldn’t fight ? These sort of folks are 


far better than those dandies of emigrants | 


who are coming back on all sides, waiting to 
be asked to recommence their old fooleries.” 
It was useless to tell the officer that 
| Turenne had left no lineage; and to hint | 
| that others of the old school had, in spite of | 
| their birth, fought as well as he had for their 
country: the name of Turenne was all the 
soldier retained, and those of Montmorency 


| charm to his mind. 
This little weakness on the part of a fine 


could equal the indignation of the old régime 
at the impertinence of what they called the 
parvenu Emperor ; but so unpopular amongst 
a large proportion of Napoleon’s republican 
friends was this aping of royalty, that it did 
not seem too much for many a royalist to 
say, with a hope, “Never mind; this cross 
gives me a certainty of recovering my cross of 
St. Louis.” 

Every department was to have its share in 
these distributions, and it was decided that. 
Josephine should present those allotted to 
the department of Roér. The ceremony was 
a sort of rehearsal of what should take place 
when the projected coronation was carried 
out ; and the charming and graceful Empress: 
went through it all; her robes covered with 
= embroidery, and her head a blaze of 

iamonds, with great satisfaction to her 
vanity, and to the admiration of all who were 
present. 

The farce was well played by this graceful 
actress, and the imperial insignia of Charle- 
magne’s power being placed on the Cathedral 
altar—as if ready for the hand that should 





young man was all that could be found 
aughable in his character ; he was a type of 
his class, and possessed all their good qualities ; 
a republican annoyed at the Empire, but 
adoring Bonaparte, and obeying him im- 
plicitly even though disapproving of his 
measures ; brave, generous, and inflexible in 
duty. He was put to a cruel proof, for it was 
to this officer that Napoleon entrusted the 
command of the picket of men condemned to 
fire on the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien. 

He performed the terrible duty without 
knowing who was the victim condemned until 
the deed was done ; but, while he deplored 
with agony the event, he persisted that the 
order did not emanate from his Emperor, 
“who,” he said, “never commanded the 
death of any one in cold blood, and only in 
the heat of battle and when himself exposed 
to danger—Don’t you know,” he would say, 
that poor Josephine rushed into his chamber, 
wringing her hands aud crying bitterly, 
calling out, ‘The Duke d’Enghien is dead ; 
ah, my God! what have you done?’ and 
didn’t the Emperor fall back in his chair, and 
in a stifled voice exclaim, ‘The wretches! 
they have been too sudden.’ I know that for 
several days after he remained half distracted, 
and for nights he never slept. No, no; the 
order came from the Emperor’s enemies, not 
from himself.” 

Just before the Empress quitted Paris, she 
had assisted at the distribution of the de- 
corations of the Legion of Honour, which 
took place with infinite pomp at the Church 
of the Invalides. Whole volumes might 
have been made of the epigrams, full of 
disdainful allusions and witty scorn, which 
flew about on this occasion in reference to an 
order which has since been the object of 
ambition to every man in France, “so much 
the great and little are the same.” Nothing 


be daring enough to grasp them—added 
solemnity to the scene ; while Josephine’s fair 
haud bestowed the decoration on the 
Emperor’s friends ; who received it with as 
much pleasure as Roland, Roger, or Rinaldo 
of Montalban could have done from that 
of the Imperial Charles in times gone by. 
The only incident which occurred to give 
occasion for the laughter-loving Court to in- 
dulge their caustic humour, was the speech 
made by a certain general, which concluded by 
the remark that “he rejoiced to behold virtue 
seated on the throne with beauty beside her.” 
This piece of eloquence pleased no one it. 
was intended to compliment ; for it seemed to 
imply the absence of beauty in the virtuous, 
and the absence of virtue in the beautiful. 
Josephine herself was very much entertained 
at the speech, and tried to find out what 
would be said on the subject by her witty 
friends ; for she enjoyed repeating to the Em- 
peror all the bons mots that were in vogue ; 
who would listen to them, and join her good- 
humoured laugh, even at his own expense. 

Josephine was very frank with her inti- 
mates, and with those whom she thought she 
might trust. She liked to dwell on the pre- 
diction at Martinique, which had promised 
her great fortune in her second marriage,and . 
a title beyond that of Queen. She said Bona- 
parte believed in it as much as she did; and 
the fulfilment of the first part of the predic- 
tion had had some influence in his resolution 
to make himself Emperor. 

“ He is persuaded,” she said, “that I bring 
him good luck, and he would not for ‘the 
world set out to join the army at any time 
without having embraced me. It is true he 
often scolds when his abominable police be- 
trays to him that I have visited Mademoiselle 
Lenormand; but while he abuses her, he 
always asks me what she said, and is gratified 
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when she has predicted new triumphs for 


him.” 

Napoleon was greatly annoyed by a pre- 
diction insolently made by Népomucéne Le- 
mercier ; who, disapproving of his departure 
from Republican principles, had sent back to 
him the cross of the Legion of Honour ; and 
as he took leave of the Emperor, remarked, 
“You are amusing yourself by re-making the 
bed of the Bourbons; well, I predict that 
you will not sleep in it tem years.” Bya sin- 
gular coincidence, Napoleon's career was ended 
in nine years and nine months from the day 
the prediction was made. 

Poor Josephine was destined to many little 
mortifications to which her vanity and love 
of admiration exposed her. Amongst others, 
was one brought about oddly enough. Picard, 
the manager and author, had produced a 
new piece, bearing the startling title of “ The 
woman of Forty-Five ;” the whole drift of 
which was to ridicule a person of that age 
who strives to avert the injuries of age by 
means of dress. 

The whole Court sat to see this unlucky 
piece, in agonies at its inappropriate sallies ; 
while the Empress could with difficulty con- 
ceal her annoyance. One of her ladies, of 
whom she asked her opinion of the new piece, 
contrived to elicit from her a smile of appro- 
bation by a ready reply. 

“T cannot be a fair judge of the piece,” 
said she with rather a bitter smile; “it 
would be well to hint to Picard to have it 
played in future only before women of 
twenty-five.” 

“T think, madam,” replied the lady, “those 
might be included as audience who look only 
that age.” 

Josephine, in the midst of her occupations 
of parade, pleasure, and study to play at court 
well, received daily « courier from Napoleon 
at Boulogne. In the evening she generally 
communicated part of the information she re- 
ceived from the Emperor to her assembled 
guests in terms dictated to her by him, but 
conveying by no means the exact truth of 
events. 

In particular, the version with which she 
amused the company of the frightful tempest 
which endangered the French flotilla was 
extremely far removed from the fact. 

An intimate friend of Admiral Bruix 
(who commanded the flotilla) then at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, received a courier at the same 
time as the Empress, giving a very different 
detail of the circumstances, The letter was 
written by a naval officer, almost a stranger 
to the Admiral ; but who, knowing the in- 
terest his friend took, was anxious to explain 
to him, at once, the cause of the disgrace 
which had fallen on the distinguished naval 
commander. The letter ran as follows, 
and is a curious document when compared 
with the current report, that “an imprudence 
on the part of the Admiral had nearly caused 
great disasters; but the fleet had braved 
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the fury of the tempest, and nothing could 
equal the enthusiasm of the men as to which 
should first set foot on the British shores.” The 
Emperor’s letter, read by Josephine, ended by 
relating a comic scene, in which he reproached 
himself for being half killed with laughter to 
see his Minister of Marine tumble inte the 
water in attempting to cross a plank. “It 
will be said, nay, published everywhere, that 
your friend is in the wrong: do not believe 
it, it is not true; if I should lose my name 
and my command I would still repeat that it 
is false. The other morning, as he mounted 
his horse, the Emperor announced his inten- 
tion of reviewing the naval squadron: he 
gave orders that the position of the vessels, 
which formed the line, should be changed, 
being desirous, as he said, to pass them in 
review out at sea. After these commands he 
went to take his usual walk, accompanied by 
Roustan, (his Mameluke servant), desiring 
that all should be ready by the time of his 
return. These orders were transmitted to 
Admiral Bruix, who answered very quietly; 
‘ The review cannot take place to-day: there- 
fore let nothing be changed, 

“The Emperor, soon after this, returned to 
the port and enquired if all was ready; the 
answer of the Admiral was then reported to 
him. He had it repeated to him twice, and 
stamped his foot on the ground as he listened ; 
rage flashed from his eyes, and he commanded 
that the Admiral should be instantly sent for ; 
but so impatient was he, that he would not 
wait till he arrived. He met him half way 
from his post: the staff of the Emperor 
paused and formed a circle behind him in 
solemn silence, for Napoleon had seldom 
before been seeti in so tremendous a passion. 

“* Monsieur |’Amiral,’ said he in a stifled 
voice, ‘why are not my orders executed ?’ 

“ « Sire,’ replied Admiral Bruix, with re- 
spectful firmness, ‘a frightful storm is on the 
point of bursting over us. Your Majesty may 
observe the indications of it as clearly as 
myself. Will you then expose the lives of so 
many brave men?’ 

“* Monsieur,’ replied the Emperor, more and 
more irritated, ‘I gave a command; once 
again, I ask you, why it was not executed? I 
take the consequences on myself—your part 
is to obey.’ 

“*Sire, I shall not obey, said the Admiral. 

“Monsieur, you are insolent!’ 

“ As the Emperor uttered these words, he 
advanced towards the Admiral with his 
riding-whip in his hand, in a menacing atti- 
tude. The Admiral drew back a step, clapped 
his hand to his sword, and, turning deadly 
pale, said— 

“*Sire—beware what you do!’ 

“Every one that saw this scene shuddered 
with terror. The Emperor, in an immovable 
attitude with his hand still raised holding 
his whip, fixed his eyes on the Admiral; 
who did not move from the position he had 
assumed. At length Napoleon suddenly 
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threw his whip on the ground; and, at the 
same instant, M. Bruix removed his hand 
from his sword, and stood uncovered to hear 
the Emperor’s further orders. 

“*Vice-Admiral Magon,’ said Bonaparte, 
‘you will instantly see that my orders are 
obeyed, and that the movement I commanded 
take place. As for you, sir,’ he added, turn- 
ing to M. Bruix, ‘you will quit Boulogne in 
twenty-four hours and retire to Holland: 

“The Emperor then withdrew to witness the 
movement which Vice-Admiral Magon was 
ordering, But scarcely had the first ma- 
neuvre begun to satisty the Emperor's wish, 
when the sky became obscured with heavy 
clouds—thunder burst forth, and wind, with 
amighty rush, broke all the lines at once. In 
fact, what the Admiral predicted had hap- 
pened. The vessels were dispersed, and the 
most imminent danger threatened the whole 
fleet. The Emperor, his head bent.down, his 
arms crossed, his aspect haggard, traversed 
the port with rapid strides ; when, suddenly, 
the most heart-rending eries were heard. 
More than twenty war-sloops were stranded 
on the shore; the unfortunate crews strug- 
gled in vain against the fury of the waves, 
shrieking for help; but, so terrific was the 
danger that seein toattempt tosave them. 

“T saw all this with my heart burning with 
rage and indignation, and I inwardly cursed 
the obstinacy of the man who had caused so 
sad adisaster, Presently I beheld him break 
from the arms of several persons who were 
striving to detain him; and; leaping into a 
safety-boat, exclaiming loudly, 

“* Let me go—let me go—some effort must 
be made to save them!’ 

“ Already the boat was filling: the waves 
dashed all over him, and his hat: was knocked 
off into the water. The courage he showed 
animated the rest ; and, in a moment, officers, 
men, lookers-on, and sailors, dashed into 
the surf; some swimming, some in boats, 
in the hope of affording succour to the 
unfortunate victims. But alas! in spite of 
every exertion, very few were saved; and 
the tide of the next morning cast upon the 
shore more than two hundred corpses— 
and the hat of the hero of Marengo!” 
This account is confirmed by Constant in 
his memoirs of the time, and may be relied on, 

It was not etiquette from that time to 
mention the tempest at Boulogne; and the 
jocose story of Crest, the Minister of 
Marine, having got a ducking, was the sole 
topic of the Court when the Emperor’s letter 
was alluded to, 

When the man himself arrived at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he visited the relics in which 
the cathedral was then rich ; amongst them 
was an arm of Saint Charlemagne, which 
was always held in great reverence. As 
Bonaparte was examining it, he called 
Doetor Corvisart to him, and begged him to 
explain to what part of the arm of the con- 
queror pelonged an enormous bone which had 
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been for ages carefully kept under a glass- 
case. Corvisart at this question smiled, and 
remained silent. The Emperor renewed his 
question ; when the doctor answered in a low 
voice, that the bone was a tibia which might 
have belonged to the leg of Charlemagne ; but 
could by no possibility have had anything to 
do with his arm. 

“Very well,” said the Emperor, “keep the 
secret ; it is better not to offend ancient and 
respectable prejudices.” 

But the anatomical comment. of the learned 
doctor had been overheard, and the story was 
repeated from mouth to mouth with no little 
merriment, 

Nothing could exceed the servility of the 
bishop and the clergy on this occasion. They 
deseended to a variety of tricks to please the 
Empress ; offering her a sacred box to which, 
they said, a tradition attached that it could 
never be opened but by a person who brought 
good fortune everywhere. Of course it 
opened in her hands, and flattered her not a 
little. The shrines were all laid bare for the 
Emperor. The inscriptions were read on the 
doors of the palace ; which he chose to inter- 
pret as a sign that he was destined to renew 
the Empire of the East, and be as great a 
conqueror as Charlemagne himself. 


CHIPS. 


ANOTHER LUNG FOR LONDON. 


As executors of a projector who has de- 
parted this country and gone to a better land 
at the Antipodes, we proceed to administer 
and. pay over to the public his bequest. 
Should the nation, upon getting the scheme 
which we are about now to present to it, 
desire to send a fast steamer after the vessel 
which is carrying a great projector from its 
shores, and fetch that great projector home 
to carry out his own designs, we are pre- 
pared to give whatever information may be 
necessary. At een we can only say that 
we have received by post from a large-minded 
gentleman, whom it is one of the regrets of 
our life never to have seen, something for 
presentation to the British public. “In 
autumn last,” says the projector, “Lord 
John Russell acknowledged, as did Lord 
Granville, a suggestion of mine for an 
‘Albert Park ;’ and Mr, Peto was good 
enough to thank me for details I gave him.” 
The details being now communicated to us 
for the use of the public, we, having a 
belief that the public will be good enough to 
thank us, give the details in our own way 
as accurately as we can, and as well as we 
are able to understand them. 

To make an Albert Park, exceeding good, 


take 

Of freehold land, in.a romantic suburb, two 
thousand acres; enclose with a “strongly 
fortifying boundary wall” one half of this, 
which is to be your park. Slice an entrance 
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through each corner of the wall, and let eight 
stewards’ residences—for estate steward, 
steward of works, &c.—be placed outside the 
crust of the park, one at each corner, and 
one on each side. Line the whole crust or 
fortifying boundary on its inside to the north, 
facing the south, with a conservatory for 
tropical plants, &c., that shall enclose twenty 
acres ; line it to the south, facing the north, 
with a conservatory of the same size for “ cold- 
natured vegetation.” These walls are to be 
thus graced by the labours of nature. Line 
the whole crust, or fortifying boundary on 
its inside to the west, facing the east, with 
workshops for delicate handicraft; to the 
east, facing the west, with workshops for 
rougher operations. These walls are to be 
thus graced by labours of man ; and a display 
both of nature and of art will thus be made 
to form the inner lining of your park. 

Take four hotels, adapted for the rich, and 
place them in your park, on four sites facing 
the four corner entrances, but at a little 
distance from them. Take two great factories 
and place them in your park, before the east 
and west walls, opposite to each other, each 
factory being situated between two grand 
hotels ; let one factory be for light depart- 
ments, and the other for heavy Tepastinente 
of labour. These represent manufacturing 
interests. On the two sides of your park left 
vacant north and south, place arable and 
pasture land in patches; namely, one hun- 
dred acres of arable farm-land in a square 
patch to the north, and one hundred acres of 
pasture land and horticultural grounds to the 
south, for model farming, &. These repie- 
sent agricultural interests. Between the 
factories and farm lands then will be indicated 
a large central square, open at all corners, 
which ne now proceed to fill. Take four 
square buildings for baths and wash-houses ; 
for bake-house, brew-house, butchery, and 
mill ; for store-houses, shops, and bazaars: 
garnish with these at the four corners opposite 
the corner entrances into this inner square. 
Take now a thousand cottages, and enclose 
therewith an innermost square or lawn, upon 
which, and over the whole park, sprinkle 
shrubs and trees of every kind that will 
grow in this climate. Let the rows of 
cottages which form the square leave every 
corner open, and let the rows north and 
south be parted in the middle, and leave 
space for two square refreshment halls acces- 
sible on all iii and adapted, one to the 


means of the poor, and one to the means of 
the middle-classes. Upon the innermost lawn, 
within the square formed by the thousand 
cottages and the two refreshment halls, place 


anew Crystal Palace—to be used as a Free 
College—into which put, as seasoning, a thou- 
sand boys. In the central dome of the new 
palace, and as the very pith and centre of 
your park, let there be an assembly hall for 
oratorios and for select dramatic and other 
entertainments. Warm: the whole with a 
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good fire of’cash. and add to it the sauce of 
public favour. 

As our friend says, underlinmg what he 
says, “ This is the project,’—and we will let 
him expatiate upon it in the words prompted 
by his own enthusiasm. “To form a really 
attractive resort for all the world—a resort 
for the wise, for the wealthy, for the inquiring 
poor man, for the apostle of human redemp- 
tion, for the marvel-loving, and for the 
pleasure-seeking. The arts and sciences 
should here find full development and illus- 
tration. The most accomplished workmen 
should be voted in by local committees, and 
the same committees should introduce talented 
boys who would otherwise go through the 
world with only a rough tug. A thousand 
boys are admitted ; a thousand accomglished 
workmen ply their functions, and live in the 
tenements marked ten”— (ten refers to a 
plan with which we have been honoured from 
the hand of the proprietor). “Each lodges 
a pupil. Those pupils start in their training 
at one end of the college (under literary 
professors), and complete ‘schooling’ at the 
other end. This during two and a. half 
years. The boy’s fitness” (we feel called upon 
to copy the italics and all that is most 
minute in the exposition of so grand a 
scheme—/itness) “or aptitude has been dis- 
covered, and he is assigned to a depart- 
ment accordingly. The opposite side to 
that in which he has been schooled is the 
experimental or dlustrative department. A 
term of two and a half years more in the 
working department finishes his education. 
The slightest breach of pure morals being 
punished with instant expulsion, those who 
go through the five years’ training exhibit 
to the world unexceptionable models of 
working men, and their thorough accomplish- 
ment (of skill and character) will be com- 
manding anywhere. The end of the five 
years realises a grand international exhibi- 
tion ; but the galleries andthe avenues below 
afford a perpetual exhibition. The grand 
feature in the palace would be its assembly 
hall—the crescent having amphitheatre 
constructions — machinery underground at 
the entrance to the west avenue raising 
planks of different heights, to form stages 
or an orchestra, whilst the productions of 
R. A.’s form the stage decorations and 
scenery. The royal box to be a superb 
structure at the entrance to the east avenue: 
the dress boxes to be in tiers on eaeh side of 
the Queen’s. The electric light to be supplied 
from the fountain in the centre, and, sus- 
pended above, a powerful organ, and accon- 
modation for a full band.” 

This is the scheme that we are empowered 
to make known to the public, and we are 
also authorised by the projector to state that 
if, when he is settled in Australia, “he should 
have the good luck to buy an estate there, 
he would endeavour to effect this project.” 
If we have been disposed to smile in the 
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narration of this plan, it must be understood 
that we by no means print it to be laughed 
at. Speculative as it is, and here and there 
ridiculous, it contains one or two points worth 
serious attention, and the scale on which it 
is cast may be taken as a measure of not 
a few thoughts that have been apt to spring 
up lately in the heads of the many. Great 
public achievements have produced a ten- 
dency to large desires. The project here 


stated is but one specimen out of a thousand 
ideas, all tending grandly in a right direction, 
which float through the mind of our people 
like chaotic masses, out of which a world of 
beauty may perhaps hereafter be created. 





THE GHOSTS’ BANQUET. 


Tue fields are blank, the trees are bare, 
The snow is dancing in the air 
A dance fantastical and strange ;— 
A dance, whose dancers, white and soft, 
Fall like spirits from aloft, 
Waltzing in their boundless range 
Over woodland, over grange, 
Over the uplifted hills, 
Past the dumb, ice-solid rills, 
Down into the valleys hollow, 
Till the wind can scarcely follow, 
Up the lanes and through the hedges— 
Though the trees stand close in wedges— 
.Riglit across the open heath, 
Maugre the prickly furze beneath, 
Round about the old church spires, 
Where the golden vanes live fires 
Gleam, yet warm not; and so on, 
Ever noiseless, swift, and wan, 
Outward to the lonely sea. 


Upon an evening such as this, 
To wander foodless, moneyless, 
And far from home, you'll all agree 
Is somewhat melancholy work. 

Right so thought young Ralph Chetwynd,who, 
In the December shadows murk 

Of the year Fifteen fifty-two, 
(Three centuries from this present telling) 
Had left his wretched country dwelling, 
To seck in London’s active strife 
Some honourable means of life. 
Full fifiy miles was he from home ; 
And underneath the heaven’s wide dome 
He stood, and looked into the night. 


The fields were quickly getting white 
Under the snow-flakes : all around, 
Like sheets in which a corpse is wound, 
The meadows stretched into the dark. 
The red West, like a beacon-mark, 
Burnt slowly out; and, that being dead, 
The waves of blackness crept and spread, 
And Death seem’d victor over Life. 
The wind was eager as a knife, 
And made a sort of ghostly talking, 
As though some awful thing kept walking 
Close against Ralph Chetwynd’s side, 
With stealthy footsteps undescried. 
The trees and hedges, thereto replying, 
Gave a low and weary sighing; - 
And never another voice was heard, 
Either of man, or beast, or bird. 


THE GHOSTS’ BANQUET. 


Ralph looked about, in hope that he 
Some mansion or some hut might see, 
Where he might crave to pass the night : 
And at the last he saw a light 

Steadily shining through the trees. 
Nearer he walked ; and, by degrees, 
Beheld from out the darkness harden 

A mansion standing in a garden, 

With woods and silence all about. 


Ralph, with a heart right glad and stout, 
Stepped to the gate, and pulled the bell. 
The sound was solemn as a knell, 

As into the wide night it ran. 

But soon an ancient serving-man 

Came forth ; to whom Ralph oriefly told 
His hard condition, and made bold 

To hope his lord would succour him. 
The servant, with a visage grim, 

Went to the house, and soon came back 
With two lean blood-hounds in his track, 
* My master is no friend,” quoth he, 

“ To such night-wanderers as ye ; 

But says that if you like to go 
To some old ruins that have stood 

Mouldering, a hundred years or so, 
About a stone-cast from the wood 

On the right hand, you may prevail 
Upon the ghosts with which they're haunted 
(Provided that your heart ’s undaunted) 

To give you shelter, bread, and ale.” 
And with these words he shut the gate. 


Ralph stayed a moment more, to hurl 
Contempt upon the sneering chur! ; 
Then, weary and disconsolate, 
He turned him from the lighted house, 
And, underneath the drooping boughs * 
Of the dark forest, went his way. 
“ Perhaps,” thought he, “ within the bound 
Of those old ruins may be found 
Some shelter till the break of day.” 


By this, the snow had nearly ceas'd. 
Over the dim line of the East, 
And through the clouds that weltered by, 
The moon had risen into the sky ; 

A spirit bright—a face of light— 
It looked between the dusky trees ; 

And white beams fell on snow-paths white, 
Like super-sensuous sympathies. 
Thus aided, Ralph beheld at length 
A building (sometime of great strength, 
But crumbling now from roof to base) 
Rising from out a grassy space. 
A warlike castle it had been, 
As by its loop-holed towers was seen, 
And by its moat, weed-choked and dry, 
And by its ramparts mounted high. 
But now its chambers were bare and lonely ; 
The winds and the tempests entered only ; 
The doors swung to and fro on their hinges ; 
The ceilings had gotten them green moss fringes ; 
The shadowing ivy made funeral bowers 
Of the winding stairs in the four round towers ; 
The brown-gold lichens had woven their tissues 
Into the depths of the’stony fissures ; 
And bearded grass, storm-beaten and ragged, 
Clung round the tops of the battlements jagged. 


Silent and dark the ruins stood, 
Fronting the dark and silent wood ; 
When suddenly, across the night, 
The empty windows flared with light, 
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And from the great mid-hall] there came 
A sound as of a gathering flame 

That laps and strains upon the wind. 
No longer did Ralph lag behind, 

But o’er the weedy threshold went, 
Nerving his heart to’ards his intent. 


The hall was bright, the hall was warm, 

The hall was peopled with a swarm 
Of stately shapes that sumptuously 

Were round a black, carved table sitting 

On golden ehairs, for a palace fitting ; 
And every one, with an awful eye— 

An eye like gloom and fame commixed— 

Looked at Ralph, who stood transfixed, 

But steadily looked at them again. 

He saw, and feli within his brain, 

That they were ghosts. The eddying air, 

Which his quick entrance woke up there, 

Made them waver like a mist: 

It was an uncouth sight I wist! 

The wall behind was scarcely veiled : 

Yet some of those strange shapes were mailed ; 

And some were clad in coloured silk, 

And some in vestments white as milk, 

And some in velvet, rayed with gold, 

And all in fashions quaint and old. 

With mystical light their features burned; 
And Ralph, in every ghostly face 
Which met him in that haunted place, 

Strange likeness to himself discerned! 


Brave at all times, he did not run ; 

And the ghosts rose up, every one, 
And bowed to him, but spoke no word ; 
Then motioned him towards the board, 
And seated him in pomp and state 

At the upper end; and, on a plate 

Like moonlight, gave him food divine, 
And, in a sparkling goblet, wine 

That kindled in his heart and veins. 


But I must here draw in the reins, 
And must in briefer language tell 
The wonders of. that spectacle: 
How viands, marvellous and rare, 
Came swiftly sliding through the air, 
And, being done with, vanished straight ; 
And how, all round, there seemed to wait 
Invisible servants, who supplied 
Ralph’s vaguest wish ; and how the room 
Grew gorgeous with its pomp and pride, 
And like a flower appeared to bloom ; 
And how no syllable was spoken, 
Leaving the quietness unbroken, 
Save by a low, long music sound, 
That filled the air, and lingered round, 
Like one heart-deep and endless sigh 
Welling from out Eternity ; 
And how, when all the feast was ended, 
With odours and sweet airs attended, 
The banquet faded noiselessly ; 
And kow a dance went through the hall, 
Wild, flashing, swift, aérial, 
With bird-like pipings heard aloft, 
And inner chucklings, deep and soft : 
These matters I must quickly pass. 


At length, as in a magic glass 
Where shades of unborn things appear, 
Ralph all too plainly could espy, 
In every spectre’s troubled eye, 
Strange tokens that the morn was near. 
The phantom light shrank up in fear ; 


The ghosts began to droop and languish»; 
The music wailed and writhed in anguish ; 
A sense of Death was in the place. 

Then one of that unfleshly race, 

Older and greyer than his brothers, 

Stood some way forward from the others, 
And spoke to Ralph (who dumbly stood, 
And listened to him in his blood) 

These words, whieh made a musical chime, 
Like echoes of a far-off time :— 


“ Oh, living flower upon the tree 
Of our defrauded pedigree ! 
True son.of our majestie line ! 
We are thy fathers (though our bones 
Lie under long-forgotten stones), 
And all these spreading lands are thine. 
They are now held, against thy right, 
By him who shut thee out this night, 
The scion of a younger branch 
Which, in a former day, did launch 
At their own kindred poisonous lies 
And subtly-painted perjuries, 
Wresting from us our just estate, 
And these old halls—now desolate— 
Deserting for a modern house 
More fit for revel and carouse, 
Thou see’st where I am standing. Here, 
Beneath this flag-stone, which shall bear 
Marks of my presence, thou shalt find 
A written parchment, making clear 
The truth past doubt. But now, behind 
The Eastern hills I feel the sun ; 
And his sharp arrows through me run 
Like ice. I dare no longer stay.” 


Instantly, all had passed away. 
The white dawn looked into the room, 
And shivered within the empty gloom : 
Ralph shivered, too; and on the ground 
Fell suddenly into sleep profound. 


Our Tale may now be ended soon. 
Ralph woke from out his sleep at noon, 
Removed the stone, and, in a hole 
Beneath it, found the parchment scroll ; 
And in short time the lands were his. 
Urged by his ghostly sympathies, 

The ancient castle he restored, 

And lived there like a worthy lord, 

In pomp, and gravity, and state. 

The old possessor, from whose gate 
Ralph, the right owner, had been spurned, 
He would not suffer to be turned 

From out his home, but still allowed 

A sum sufficient to maintain 
His kinsman in that mansion proud, 

On this condition—broad and plain— 
Never again to let his door 
Be barred against the homeless poor. 


Now, ever as the ages roll, 
God prosper such a noble soul ! 


MECHANICS BY INSTINCT. 


Ir sponges were created before insects, the 
Euplectella must have been the first weavers ; 
but man’s teacher of the art of forming tissues 
by interlacing thread was undoubtedly the 
spider. An African species of that insect 
made doors for its dwelling, long before 
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the human race. thought of closing the 
entrance to their huts; and no doubt the 
first cunning hunter took lessons at the same 
school in the art of spreading nets and snares 
for his prey. 

Amongst us of the human race, the diving- 
bell is a recent invention, but among spiders 
it is as old as creation. Look into a large 
glass globe filled with water, in which are 
immerged several portions of aquatic vege- 
tables, some floating on the surface, and some 
lying at the bottom. Amongst the blades of 

s and bits of reed, you will remark a sort 
of purse, closely resembling in shape and size 
the shell of a pigeon’s ogg, but pierced trans- 
versely through the middle, It is filled with 
air, and perfectly closed, except in its lower 
part, where there is an aperture just sufficient 
for the egress and ingressof a very small spider. 
A strong and semi-transparent substance, 


resembling white gauze, forms the texture of 


the bell, firmly moored and anchored to the 
submerged plants by threads and cables, 
which hinder it from mounting to the surface. 

M. Berthoud, the French naturalist, im 
giving an aecount of these beli-divers, says, 


he first discovered them in the ponds of|/a regular square. 


Gentilly, where they exist in great numbers, 
but their habits have been long known. 
“During the last week,” adds that gentleman, 
“T have been studying its habits,” 

Watch, he says, the Tady coming out of her 


retreat. Her — is about one eighth of an 


inch, her body is brown, and on the upper part 
ofthe back is drawn a dark patch, having four 
little dots on its centre. This spider lives 


under water, and yet requires air to breathe. | 


Her Maker has taught her how to solve a 
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work was. ended, it became necessary to 
expel the water, and replace it by atmo- 
spheric air. In order to attain this end, 
our spider had to make more than a 
hundred trips to the surface. Each bubble 
that she introduced into the bell, mounted 
towards the top by its specific levity, dis- 
placing an equal quantity of water, which was 
forced out through the orifice below, until 
at length the bell contained nothing but air. 
Who knows whether the aquatic spider 
may not have suggested to Fulton the idea of 
constructing submarine boats, which were 
first tried in 1804, at Rouen, and then at 
Havre ; and the following year im the Seine ? 
Yet the submarine vessel hardly yet is 
complete. Until Dr. Payerne took the sub- 
ject in hand the other day,* the invention 
of Fulton had scarcely advanced a step since 
the death of its author; and man is still 
inferior to the inseet in the construction both 
of the diving-bell and the submarine boat. 
At the Cape of Good Hope there exists a 
bird well known by the name of the Repub- 
can Sparrow, and which is named in science, 
Phileterus Socius. This little creature builds 
With a number of its | 
congeners it takes: possession of a tree, and 
constructs around its summit an immense 
nest, containing perhaps two hundred com- 
partments. Each has his own snug little 


dwelling, where he lives with his wife, brings 
| up his family, and enjoys the most. absolute 


liberty. They are Communists so far as is 
se ees for constructing their common 

itation, repairing it, defending it in case 
of danger, and going in search of provisions. 


| Does any bird display an unsocial disobliging 


problem which would have baffled the genius} disposition?—he is sure to be visited by a 
of Newton. She swims on her back, and her'| select detachment of police, who turn him out 


abdomen is enveloped ina babble of air, which, 
reflecting the prismatic colours, looks like 
transparent mother-o’-pearl. She then rises to 
the surface of the water, and elevates above 
it the lower portion of her body ; for, amongst 


with merciless thrusts of their strong little 
beaks, and never allow him to re-enter the 
common precincts. Does some felonious 
reptile try to wriggle in?—a civic guard is 
formed instantly, and as soon as the vigilant 


the arachnids, the orifice of the organs of| sentinel gives notice, the gallant troop sends 


respiration is placed in the abdomen. Once 
on the surface, she breathes strongly, inhales 
as much air as she possibly can ; then she 
gets beneath the water and gives out gently 
the liquid particles with which her lungs 
are gorged to excess; the long, silky, clammy 
threads which cover her retain in its place 
around her the bubble with which she is sur- 
rounded. This done, she dives with precau- 
tion, and carries into her nest—her diving- 
bell—a provision of air to replace what she 
had consumed. When once ensconced in her 
nest, she lies in ambush, with her cunning 
little head lowered, watching for any prey 
that may chance to pass. Woe to the tiny 
worm that wriggles on the stalk near her 
den! She darts forward, seizes him, and 
bears him off to her bell of impermeable 
gauze. While her habitation was in process 
of making, and until it was finished, it was 
naturally filled with water. But once the 


forth a shrill cry, hastens to reinforce the 
regular garrison, and almost always forces 
the enemy to: retreat before a mass of 
threatening beaks, which form a bristling 
and impassable stockade. 

Another bird, inhabiting the same locality, 
constructs for himself a house consisting of 
three apartments, with arched entrances like 
those used in Roman architecture. This 
bird, a species of heron, named Scopus wm- 
bretta, builds his nest in a bush, or rather 
around a bush, gives it a circular form, and 
divides it into three compartments, com- 
municating with each other by means of 
arched openings. He commences by setting 
up the framework of his dwelling, profits 
by the branches which suit his plan, and 
destroys those which come in his way; then 
he seeks for the bits of stick needful to com- 


* See page 76 of the present volume, 
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plete the structure, and to give it a solid 
regularity of which any meen: might be 
proud. When the framework is finished, he 
fetches clay to fill up the interstices, and 
finally plasters it outside with a coat of 
granulous earth, perfectly waterproof, and 
capable of resisting the beak of the strongest 
bird of prey. When the nest is finished, it 
looks like a miniature Arab tent, divided, as 
I have said, into three rooms. No one has 
yet discovered the purpose of the two first ; 
they are always kept perfectly clean, and 
apparently uninhabited. In the third lives 
the Scopus umbretta. There, on a couch of 
soft moss and feathers, the female lays her 
eggs, and hatches her young ones. When 
her mate goes out to fish, he carefully closes 
up the three doors, by the aid of small stones 
and clay, and thus immures his family to 
reserve them from the attacks of reptiles. 

e returns with his store of fish, demolishes 
with his beak the fortification, carefully 
ejects its fragments, and then rejoins his 
family in the innerchamber. If any noise is 
heard, or any danger threatens the household, 
the Scopus umbretta hastens immediately to 
place himself before the outerentrance. There, 
with beak advanced and ready to strike, he 
awaits the enemy, strikes him ere he can 
enter, and usually comes off victorious. It is 
not rare to find near the nest dead reptiles, 
lying with crushed heads, trophies of the 
valour of this sagacious bird. 

These nests are as common at the Cape as 
the nests of the common swallow are with 
us; but to them we usually take little heed, 
because they are to be found under the eaves 
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so much resemble the sea. As soon as I 
wished to return—or even before it, if she 
herself felt weary—the hyena, with dilated 
nostrils, snuffed the soil; and after a few 
moments spent in careful investigation, she 
used to walk rapidly on before me. Never 
did she deviate from the track by which 
we had come, as I constantly perceived by 
the mark which my foot had made in stop- 
ping to pluck some rare herb, or the evidence 
of where my hand had broken a branch from 
some stunted shrub. From time to time she 
used to stop, and seat herself on her haunches 
like a dog, fawning for a caress,and after 
having obtained it, she would trot on again. 
If any noise were heard in the midst of the 
profound silence of the desert, she used to 
erect her ears, and make inquisition with her 
quick scent and hearing. If the result pro- 
duced nothing alarming, she would gaily 
ursue her route. If an Arab appeared, she 
ristled up her long mane, took refuge be- 
tween my legs, and remained there until she 
saw him pass on, after exchanging with me 
the salutation which every native bestows on 
the traveller whom he meets on the way. 
One morning, enticed onwards by the 
strange phantasmagoria of a mirage, in the 
sandy plain near Thebessa, I found myself at 
length in the midst of a desert. I could see 
nothing on every side but sand, heaped up 
like waves, and over which the burning heat 
of the atmosphere formed that sort of undu- 
lating reflection which produces the illusions 
of the mirage. Fatigue at length overcame 
me; suddenly I fell on the ground without 
strength, my head burning, and ready to 


of our houses, and we need only raise our | perish with thirst. The panting hyena came 


eyes to see them. 

All Paris felt interested in the famous well 
of Grenelle, since known as the Artesian well ; 
during five years the public attention, and 
that of the Institute of France, has been pre- 
occupied by the labours of M. Mulot; and 
there was a general cry of joy and admiration 
when the water spouted upwards from the 
bosom of the ome. During centuries past, 
the animals which inhabit the arid sands of 
Africa excavate the soil to discover water, 
and have no need of the hazel wand cut by 
moonlight, which the ancient water-seekers 
in the South used to employ; nor of the 
science of the Abbé Paramelle, that skilful 
discoverer of hidden springs. 

During the mission with which I—we are 
still quoting M. Berthoud— was charged in 
1848 ‘to Algeria, some of the natives gave 
me a. young hyena, which soon became at- 
tached to me, after the manner of a faithful 
and gentle dog. This creature became the 
inseparable companion of my rambles. With 
an instinct aided by her uncommonly acute 
sense of smell, she served me as a guide, and 
with her I felt certain of never going astray, 
to whatever distance I might penetrate, 
either into a forest or a mountain ravine, 
or amongst those immense sandy plains which 


up to me, and smelt to me with apparent 
disquietude. Suddenly she darted off so 
abruptly, and with such rapidity, that I 
thought she had left me to my fate. I tried 
to rise and follow her, but I could not. 
Ten minutes passed, and I saw my faithful 
pet returning. She rushed towards me, and 
began to lick my hands with her cool tongue, 
while her lips were dripping with fresh 
water. I observed that her track through 
the sand was marked by drops of moisture. 
The certainty of finding water restored my 
strength. I arose, and managed to follow 
the hysena, who walked on slowly in advance, 
turning her head from time to time towards 
me. Ere long I reached a hole scooped out 
of the sand ; its bottom was moist, but con- 
tained no water. I tried to dig it ae 
but my hands, scorched by the sand, reac ed 
no water. Meantime the hyena wandered 
about scenting the ground. Suddenly she 
began to work with her paws, and made a 
small hole, which speedily became filled with 
water. Although somewhat brackish, it 
seemed to me delicious ; I drank of it freely, 
bathed my hands and face, and then Bae 
peace homewards, following my faithful 
uide. 
. Such was the extreme acuteness of this 
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creature’s sense of smell, that at the distance | He had no other pupil, and I was in great 
of five or six leagues from the house which I | danger of growing up that most miserable of 
inhabited at Philippeville, she used to dis-|creatures—a man without any friends of his 
cover the existence of the carcass of a dead | youth ; who has never played, quarrelled and 
animal. Then the natural instinct of the| made it up again with companions of his own 
wild beast awoke, and would not be re-|age. But I was fortunately saved from this 
strained. She used to manage to elude my | wretched fate by the appearance in our parish 
vigilance, dart off with marvellous rapidity, | of a little girl. This great event happened 
and ere long return, gorged with flesh and half} when I was ten years old, and the little girl 
dead from fatigue. It was in one of these| was five. I could tell you how beautiful I 
gastronomic excursions that I lost her. A | thought her when we first met; although we 
panther, who had committed great ravages| were both so shy that we looked at each 





in the district, attacked and wounded her so 

severely, that she died in afew hours after 
her return home. 

¥his account we can corroborate. Colonel 
Sykes having sent a pet hysena to the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society, returned several 
years afterwards, and went to visit the 
Gardens. The moment the creature caught 


sight of him, he recognised his former master 
with all the joyful manifestations of an 
attached dog. 
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I am not quite old enough to recoliect the 
stage waggons, in which the wearied passengers 
performed a tedious journey that now occu- 
pies a few hours; and in which so many 
strange adventures occurred ; including perils 
by land and water, and an occasional stoppage 
by highwaymen or footpads. But I remember 
the time very distinctly when coaches were | 
first introduced,— long, heavy, lumbering | 
vehicles they were. They were as unlike their 
successors the Phenomenon, or the Tally-Ho, | 


other from the corners of our eyes, as if afraid 
of being caught in the act ; but you would 
think it ridiculous in an old man of seventy- 
four to dwell upon the charms of a long- 
| haired, red-lipped child, and you would laugh 
|still more if I told you that that vision of 
beauty has haunted me ever since. It was 
gratitude perhaps ; for I feel day by day a 
softening and refining of my own nature by 
having something to love and protect. 

So Mary—let that be her name—and I 
| grew lovers. in a very. few days; and, when- 
| ever we thought of the future, it always was 
with a splendid vision before us of our being 
|constantly together. Life would have had 
/no happiness even then, if we had contem- 
| plated the possibility of our being separated. 
| Mary resided in the old Manor House, which 
| was the property’ of her godmother—a silly 
queer old maid of the name of Sidleton—who 
was perpetually on the point of marrying some- 
body or other, and-who carried on enormous 
correspondence with the happy expectant ; 
but, as all her mysterious announcements of 
approaching bridecake and whispered de- 


as their predecessors, the Yorkshire Diligence | nunciations of the tediousness and intricacy 


or the Edinburgh Fly. Nor were adventures 
| altogether unknown. Very lively expectations 
| .of a double-barrelled pistol being popped into 
the window, accompanied by a demand for 
money and jewels were still momentarily en- 
tertained ; and, on entering some of the long 
lines of road which were then bordered by 
woods, the most courageous might be accused 
of keeping a sharp look-out for the leap of 
the highwayman’s horse as he sprcug over 
the small fence of the plantation, and vreath- 
ing freely as he emerged again into the cpen 
country. It is now more than sixty years 
since [ was face to face with one of the 
“minions of the moon,” and a very accorn- 
plished gentleman of the road he proved, as 
you shall hear when I tell you the story. Fut 
I must go back a little to explain to you tow 
I got into such agreeable company. 

I was only six years of age when I was 
sent home from our estate in Jamaica to be 
educated in England. I was consigned to 
the care of the excellent Mr. Davies, who 
was curate of Moddingfield, in Warwickshire ; 
who performed his duties so well—was so 
kind, so charitable, and such an honour to 
the church—that you will not be surprised to 
hear that he never rose above the degree of 
& curate. But he was happy, nevertheless. 


lof settlements, always came to nothing, it 
came at last to be believed that the wooers 
were entirely the work of her imagination ; 
and that she would continue her course to 


the end, 


“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 





Yet this was a bold supposition, for the 
| power of wealth was almost as great then 
jas now, and Miss Sidleton was immensely 
rich. The last of a large tribe of that name, 
that had been settled in the county for many 
generations, she united in her person the 
fortunes of several branches of the family ; 
and had no one to leave it to except a cousin 
who lived with her—a girl, at the time I 
speak of, of fifteen.or sixteen years of age— 
who held the dubious position of half-kins- 
woman, half-dependant; but grew up, in 
spite of all drawbacks, one of the fairest and 
gentlest creatures I ever saw. Well, here were 
three of us, and the retirement in which we 
lived united us in the’ firmest friendship 
—which was : still further increased by 
our combined veneration for Mr. Davies, 
and our united dislike of Miss Sidleton. 
But we were not always alone. There came 
down to see his sister Mary, once or twice 
a year, a tall, handsome, clever young man, 
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whom we will call Charles Ardley. From the 
first—when he was near the head of a great 
public school ; then when he was at college ; 
and finally when he had achieved his degree, 
with such honours as the University then had 
to bestow, was admitted to a fellowship in 
Alma Mater, and was pursuing the woolsack 
through the dining-room of Lincoln’s Inn— 
Charles Ardley never seemed to like me. I 
was ashy proud West Indian. He despised 
the colonist, and had imbibed some astonish- 
ing notions on the subject of our slaves. But 
a fine noble fellow he was, notwithstanding 
his moroseness tome. Even that occasionally 
wore off; and no wonder, for the presence | 
of Miss Sidleton’s cousin, the beautiful Fanny 
Osgood, was enough to repress any such un-| 
charitable feeling. It was impossible to see | 
much of her without loving her; and, as 
Charles saw a great deal of her, the result | 
is not to be wondered at. But what was the | 
use of love without the means of procuring 
even the cottage with which, in remantic 
minds, love is usually combined ? They were 
both very poor ; Fanny’s fortune hung on the 
eaprice of the overbearing and selfish kins- | 
woman, who might leave wealth enough to 
bring the peerage to her feet ; or might per- 
haps, and most probably would, cut her off 
without a shilling. Meanwhile love went on; | 
and until fourteen I was the happiest boy in | 
the world. Studies went on also surprisingly | 
well, under the influence of hope and affection ; 
Horace was my familiar companion, and in 
this there was a sympathy between Charles 
Ardley and me which almost overcame the sin 
of my being a West Indian. We read him | 
together whenever he came down, and even 
when he was an inhabitant of “the dusky | 
purlieus of the law,” he was true in his| 
allegiance to the most gentlemanly of the 
Romans. 

Now came on the trial to us all. Miss Sidle- 
ton fell into what she called religion, which 
with her was another name for bad health ; | 
and, instead of the wonderful accounts of| 
colonels and majors who were impatiently 
waiting the signature of marriage articles, the | 
part of the future bridegrooms began to be 
played by venerable archdeacons, and preben- 
daries, and deans. “Now, Miss Osgood,” she 
would say, “I don’t think the Doctor will like | 
his privacy disturbed by the presence of a poor 
relation. You will therefore have to look | 
out for another situation. The wedding will 
take place very soon ; and a great difference you 
will find between the comforts of this house, 
and the struggles of avery wicked and un- 
regenerate world.” Preparations in apparent 
accordance with the matrimonial change 
would go on as if there were no time to lose. 
The library would be aired and dusted ; an 
old study chair would be new lined and 
stuffed ; and the ancient damsel—on pretence 
of retirement for solemn meditation—would 
occupy herself all day long in trying on old- 
fashioned gowns, and in practising an interest-| 
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ing walk to the altar, with a handkerchief 
thrown over her head, by way of a bridal veil, 

None of the military or aristocratic suitors 
for her hand had ever made their appearance 
at the Manor ; but, what was the surprise of the 
parish when, one day, there presented himself 
a reverend gentleman from the University of 
Oxford, wigged, starched, and knee-buckled; 
who was at once received as an inmate of the 
house, and who took on himself such airs of 
lordship aud authority, that people began at 
last to believe that the Hour and the Man were 
both come, and that Fanny Osgood was dis- 
inherited in earnest. Shortly after the arrival 
of the divine, he was followed by a gentleman 
of the same name, whom we soon made out 
to be a lawyer ; and then ae became 
certainty. They were closeted for hours ata 
time with the lady of the mansion. Parch- 
ments of large size and mysterious shape came 
out of a little blue bag belonging to the 
lawyer ; and we were all in momentary ex- 
pectation of the announcement of the ap 
proaching marriage. 

That announcement never came. Instead 
of it, a third individual made his appear- 
ance, in the person of a_ neighbouring 
physician, and we could not help perceiving 
Miss Sidleton’s matrimonial boastings were 
likely to come to nothing. We felt sure that 
the conferences between the Oxford divine 
and ‘his legal brother, had more reference to 
the bestowal of her estate than of her hand. 

At last she told us so herself. She said 
that as she was about tobe married she had 


| disposed of her fortune in the event of her 


having no heirs ; conveying all she possessed 
to her kinswoman Fanny Osgood—provided 
she married with the consent of Dr. Dibble— 
but, if she married without his consent, then 
she conveyed all she possessed to the said Dr. 
Dibble in consideration of his having in- 
structed her in the duties of confession, and 
absolved her upon easy penance. This news 
was communicated at once to Charles Ardley. 
He saw the maneeuvre at once by which the 
brothers had achieved their object ; and, 
although he did not care about the practical 


| disinheritance of Fanny Osgood, he felt an in- 


surmountable objection to the bestowal of so 
much wealth on Dr. Dibble. Mr. Davies was 
astonished ; Mary and I cared nothing about 
it, only we hated the intruding brothers, and 
couldn’t bear to see Fanny Osgood in tears, 
The old maid sickened more and more, and 
boasted of her generosity to her dependant 
as if she had left her really heiress of all her 
wealth—occasionally dropped a hint that she 
was on the point of a long journey to marry 
a general of great reputation, who had re- 
pented, and was now a bishop. At last, at 
the beginning of November she died. A 
sad time it was forme; Mary and I were 
to be separated for years ; for she was now 
to be transferred by her brother to the 
care of a relation in Essex, and I, after 
two years’ study at a great public school, 
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was to rejoin my family in Jamaica, and 
probably spend my life in that most 
maligned and beautiful of islands, The final 
journey, however, was to be made in 
company. The will was not even read, the 
contents of it being merely communicated to 
Fanny Osgood, with a ‘significant hint that 
only if she married Dr. Dibble, would she 
ever marry with Dr. Dibble’s consent ; and 
we all—that is Mary, and Fanny, and I, and 

the elected brothers—got into the great heavy 
| coach ; which, for a wonder, was to take us 
| from Warwickshire to London in the course 
of one day. With the will carefully locked 
up in a bag, and guarded by the two brothers 
with unceasing attention till they could legally | 
prove it in Doctors’ Commons, we commenced | 
our journey at early dawn, and rolled along | 
at the rate, including stoppages, of at least | 
five miles an hour. 

Animal magnetism was not known in those 
days ; but, some mysterious sympathy which | 
enables coming events to cast their shadows 
before, inspired the two brothers with the| 
certainty of approaching evil. They whis- 
pered dismally to each other as we entered 
upon long tracts of uninhabited country, and 
were incessantly engaged in watching on each 
side of the road. N othing, however, occurred | 
until we came upon a bare open expanse, with- 
out a hedge or tree, not far from where the 
pleasant inn, with its pretty garden and well- 


filled stables, gives such life and beauty to 


Chapel House. Our horses were tired of the 
long stage and lumbering vehicle ; then, all 
of a sudden, a horseman was seen in the 
horizon, pushing his horse across the flat 
expanse, evidently in our direction. The 
brothers watched his motions with increasing 
anxiety as the distance, rapidly diminishing 
between them and the object of their obser- 
vation, revealed his outward appearance with 
greater distinctness, It was easy to see the 
butt-end of pistols of the largest size project- 
ing from his holsters. From a black leather 
belt round his waist was suspended a sword, 
which jingled on the flank of the large and 
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mean, sir, by alarming people on the King’s 
highway ? and what do you want with us?” 
said the legal brother in a trembling voice. 

“ Merely to inquire how you have enjoyed 
the drive hitherto, and to wish you a pros- 
perous journey. In the meantime, I invite 
you to get out and stretch your limbs ;” ‘as he 
said this he touched the butt-end of his pistol, 
and we all descended from the coach. 

“What! load yourself with a bag of 
that enormous size?” he continued, as the 
brothers refused to part company with the 
treasure they had guarded so long ; “'Come, 
drop it—or I shall conclude it is stuffed 
with bank notes—let it go, gentlemen, or—” 
and again he laid his hand on the brass- 
mounted handle. The bag was dropped from 
the unwilling hands of its ‘supporters ; the 
highwayman, dismounting and carrying the 


jrein upon his arm, neglected the booty at 


his feet, and politely begging us to excuse the 
liberty he was taking, requested the loan of 
any jewels we happened to-have about us. 
Fanny Osgood wore a beautiful cameo brooch 
which had been a gift from Charles Ardley, 
and tried to cover it with her shawl in vain, 
for the robber’s eye was upon it ina moment ; 
and, in no gentle manner, he wrenched from 
her breast the Ariadne and Theseus which 
had been her favourite ornament ever since 
it came into her possession. Search was made 
in all parts of the coach ; the pockets were 
rifled, the seats lifted up. The gentlemen 
were ordered to throw open their waistcoats ; 
and, at last, the disappointed marauder turned 
to the bag, and was assured by the trembling 
lips of both the brothers that it contained 
nothing but a few shirts. 

“They must be prodigiously well starched,” 
said the robber, as he wrenched it open, “ for 
they crackle like so much ee 

So saying, he laid hands upon the -will. 
“Ha!” he cried ; “this is worth all the rest 
of the jewels. Whoever wants to recover 
this, need only write to the Silver Cups, Duck 
Lane, offering a good reward, and Jack 
Moilett is not the man to be unreasonable.” 





fiery black horse he bestrode. A three-| “ Allow me to write down the address, sir ?” 
cornered hat rested on the curls of his flowing | said the lawyer, a little comforted with the 
wig ; and it was very evident that he was|robber’s promise of restitution ; and we were 
either a young gentleman determined to| again permitted to enter the coach. Before I 
defend himself from the assault of the high-| did so, however, I managed, while unobserved 
waymen who were reported still to infest that| by the highwayman, to pick up a small 
neighbourhood, or—frightful, but still more| volume which had fallen out of his pocket 
likely supposition !—that he was neither|on dismounting from his horse, and I quietly 
more nor less than a dashing highwayman | stowed it away in hopes of discovering the 
himself, There was no room for doubt ere| culprit through its means, and of ae 
many minutes had elapsed; a black crape|him for his crime. And in this I succeeded, 
was hung over the upper part of his face ;| though several years intervened before I could 
while his chin and lips were sufficiently | bring him to justice. 

concealed by a handsome beard and very| Every effort to discover the malefactor or 
glossy moustaches, On—on he came with] regain possession of the will was unavailing. 
slackened rein; and, on reaching the side of| Charles Ardley, however, continued true to 
the coach, said sharply and decidedly to the | the disinherited heiress, and married her in 
driver, “Stop a few minutes;” and then|a few months, Doctor Dibble no longer re- 
lifting his hat, bowed in the politest manner | fusing his consent, as he kindly expressed it, 
to the passengers inside. “What do youlthat one beggar should marry another. A 
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lawsuit, however, in the absence of the will, 
was not long in starting up to settle the 
succession ; and, to my great delight, I heard 
in a few years, that it was decided in favour 
of Fanny, as heir-at-law against several com- 
petitors. Charles thus had the reward of his 
disinterested conduct ; and, having had the 
good luck in the days of her poverty to gain 
Doctor Dibble’s consent to his marriage, he 
felt that the ghost of the deceased kinswoman 
might rest in peace, as her will had been 
fulfilled to the letter. Nine or ten years 

assed on, and I was now four-and-twenty. 

usiness had brought me to England, and 
again I found myself in the quiet parish 
of Moddingfield, a guest of my good friend 
Mr. Davies ; but, every day and all day long, 
a visitor at the Manor. . Charles Ardley had 
made great improvements on the estate, and 
had settled down as an active country gentle- 
man, the terror of poachers, and evil-doers, 
far and near. Mary also lived at the Manor, 
and all my former feelings of love and attach- 
ment had awakened with tenfold force. Nor 
had hers altogether died out.. In short, we were 
very happy ; except that we saw no possibility 
of overcoming Charles’s antipathy to a West 
India planter ; and, without his approbation, 


my hand. One day, Charles told me a culprit 
was to be brought before him accused of 
highway robbery ; not a common-place foot- 
pad, he said, but a dashing fellow, mounted on 
a good horse,and armed with sword and pistol. 

“ How strange,” I said, “ if he were to turn 
out to be the hero of our adventure at 
Chapel House. I should like to be present 
at the examination, for I think 1 could 
recognize him at once.” 

He laughed at such a boast, and agreed. 
The prisoner was a hard-featured vulgar 
fellow, whom the disturbed state of the 
country had set upon desperate expedients 
—very different in outward appearance from 
the well-remembered freebooter of former 
days. But there is something, I suppose, in 
the atmosphere of guilt which is favourable 
to the recollection of a crime. All the cir- 
cumstances of the will-stealing adventure 
came clearly. before me, as I looked on the 
features of the prisoner. “Mary,” I said, 
“don’t let us be afraid of any opposition to 
our marriage. I have hit upon a plot which 
is sure to succeed.” The culprit was dis- 
missed for want of proof; and the magistrate, 

lowing with the dignity of his office, came 
into the library into which I had gone a few 
minutes before. Charles started as he saw 
a little book lying on the table. He took it 
up with the greatest surprise. “My own 
old Horace,” he said. “I have missed it for 
many years. Where can it have been all 
this time ?” 

my have had it with me in Jamaica,” I 
said. 

“TI don’t remember lending it to you,” 
said Charles, coldly; “and I am certain I 
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I felt too sure that Mary would never accept | 
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never made you a present of it. How did 
it happen to get into your possession ?” 

“You had better ask Mrs. Ardley,” I 
said, “how she managed to recover her 
cameo Theseus and Ariadne, which she lost 
at the same time you did the Horace, but 
which I see now in its old place on her 
breast.” 

The magistrate was quelled in a moment. 

“You have an immense ‘memory,” he re- 
plied at last. “ Do you really think you should 
recollect the freebooter of Chapel House ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said ; “ but I am not insen- 
sible to the power of hush-money.” 

“How much?” he inquired with a laugh, 
as at that instant Mary came into the 
room. 

“This hand,” I said, taking Mary’s hand 
in mine ;—and we have gone upon our way 
rejoicing, hand in hand together, ever since, 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Kine Henry the Seventh did not turn out 
to be as fine a fellow as the nobility and 
people hoped, in the first joy of their deliver- 
ance from Richard the Third. He was very 
cold, crafty, and calculating, and would do 
almost anything for money. He possessed 
considerable ability, but his chief merit ap- 
pears to have been that he was not cruel 
when there was nothing to be got by it. 

The new King had promised the nobles 
who had espoused his cause that he would 
marry the princess Elizabeth. The first 
thing he did, was, to direct her to be removed 
from the castle of Sheriff Hutton in York- 
shire, where Richard had placed her, and 
restored to the care of her mother in London, 
The young Earl of Warwick, Edward Plan- 
tagenet, son and heir of the late Duke of 
Clarence, had been kept a prisoner in this 
same old Yorkshire castle with her. This 
boy, who was now fifteen, the new King 
placed in the Tower for safety. Then he 
came to London in great state, and gratified 
the people with a fine procession ; on which 
kind of show he often very much relied for 
keeping them in good humour. The sports 
and feasts which took place were followed 
by a terrible fever, called the Sweating Sick- 
ness; of which great numbers of people 
died. Lord Mayors and Aldermen are 
thought to have suffered most from it; 
whether because they were in the habit of 
over-eating themselves, or because they were 
very jealous of preserving filth and nuisances 
in the City (as they have been since), I don’t 
know. 

The King’s coronation was postponed on 
account of the general ill-health, and he after- 
wards deferred his marriage, asif he were not || 
very anxious that it should take place : and, | 
even after that, deferred the Queen’s corona- 








tion so long that he gave offence to the York | 
party. However, he set these things right 
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in the end, by hanging some men and 
seizing on the rich possessions of others; | 
and granting more oa pardons to the 
followers of the late King than could, at| 
first, be got from him; and by employing 
about his Court some not very scrupulous 
persons who had been employed in the pre- 
vious reign, 

As this reign was principally remarkable 
for two very curious impostures which have 
become famous in history, we will make those 
two stories its principal feature : 

There was a priest at Oxford of the name of 
Simons, who had for a pupil a handsome boy 
named Lambert Simnel, who was the son of a 
baker. Partly to gratify his own ambitious 
ends, and partly to carry out the designs of a 
| secret party formed against the King, this 
priest declared that his pupil, the boy, was 
no other than the young Earl of Warwick ; 
who (as he! yoo might have known) was 
safely locked up in the Tower of London, 
The priest and the boy went over to Ireland, 
and at Dublin enlisted in their cause ali ranks 
of the people: who seem to have been gene- 
rous enough, but exceedingly irrational. The 
Earl of Kildare, the governor of Ireland, 
declared that he believed the boy to be what 
the priest represented ; and the boy, who had 
been well tutored by the priest, told them 
such things of his childhood, and gave them 
so many descriptions of the Royal family, 
that they were perpetually shouting and 
hurrahing, and drinking his health, and making 
all kinds of noisy and thirsty demonstrations, 
to express their belief in him. Nor was 
this feeling confined to Ireland alone, for the | 
Earl of Lincoln whom the, late usurper had 
named as his successor, went over to the 
young Pretender ; and, after, holding a secret 
correspondence with the Dowager Duchess 
of Burgundy—the sister of Edward the 
Fourth, who detested the present King and 
all his race —sailed to Dublin with two 
thousand German soldiers of her providing. 
In this promising state of the boy’s fortunes, 
he was crowned there, with a crown taken off 
the head of astatue of the Virgin Mary; 
and was then, according to the Irish custom 
of those days, carried home on the shoulders 
of a big chieftain possessing a great deal more 
strength than sense. Father Simons, you 
may be sure, was mighty busy at the coro- 
nation, 

Ten days afterwards, the Germans, and 


| opportunity. 





the Irish, and the priest, and the boy, and 
the Earl of Lincoln, all landed in Lancashire 
to invade England. The King, who had good 
intelligence of their movements, set up his 
standard at Nottingham, where vast numbers 
resorted to him every day, while the Earl of 
Lincoln could gain but very few. With his 
small force he tried to make for the town of 
Newark ; but the King’s army, getting be- 
tween him and that place, he had no choice 
but to risk a battle at Stoke. It soon ended 
in the complete destruction of the Pretender’s 


forces, one half of whom were killed ; among 
them, the Earl himself. The priest and the 
baker’s boy were taken prisoners. The priest, 
after confessing the trick, was shut up in 
prison, where he afterwards died—suddenly 
perhaps ; the boy was taken into the King’s 
kitchen and made q turnspit. He was after- 
wards raised to the station of one of the 
King’s falconers ; and so ended this strange 
— 
here seems reason to suspect that the 
Dowager Queen—always a restless and busy 
woman—had had some share in tutoring the 
baker’s son. The King was very angry with 
her, whether or no. He seized upon her pro- 
perty, and shut her up in a convent at Ber- 
mondsey. 
One might suppose that the end of this 


story would have put the Irish people on 


their guard ; but, they were quite ready to 
receive a second impostor, as they had re- 


iceived the first, and that same troublesome 


Duchess of Burgundy soon gave them the 
All of a sudden there ap- 
peared at Cork, in a vessel arriving from Por- 


| tugal, a young man of excellent abilities, of 


very handsome appearance and most winning 
manners, who declared himself to be Richard, 
Duke of York, the second son of King Edward 
the Fourth. “O,” said some, even of those 
ready Irish believers ; “ but surely that young 
Prince was murdered by his uncle in the 
Tower !”—“ It ts supposed so,” said the 
engaging young man ; “and my brother was 
killed in that gloomy prison ; but I escaped 
—it don’t matter how, at present—and have 
been wandering about the world for seven 
long years.” This explanation being quite 
satisfactory to numbers of the Irish people, 
they began again to shout and to hurrah, aud 
to drink his health, and to make the noisy and 
thirsty demonstrations all over again. And 
the big chieftain in Dublin began to look 
out for another coronation, and another 
young King to be carried home on his back. 

Now, King Henry being then on bad 
terms with France, the French King, Charles 
the Eighth saw that, by pretending to believe 
in the handsome young man, he could trouble 
his enemy sorely. So, he invited him over 
to the French Court, and appointed him a 
body-guard, and treated him in all respects 
as if he really were the Duke of York, 
Peace, however, being soon concluded between 
the two Kings, the pretended Duke was 
turned adrift, and wandered for protection 
to the Duchess of Burgundy. She, after 
feigning to inquire into the reality of his 
claims, declared him to be the very picture 
of her dear departed brother; gave him a 
body-guard at her Court, of thirty halber- 
diers; and called him by the sounding name 
of the White Rose of England. 

The leading members of the White Rose 
party in England sent over an agent, named 
Sir Robert Clifford, to ascertain whether the 
White Rose’s claims were good; the King 

















also sent over his agents to inquire into the 
Rose’s history. The White Roses declared the 
young man to be really the Duke of York ; 
the King declared him to be Perkin War- 
BECK, the son of a merchant of the city of 
Tournay, who had acquired his knowledge 
of England, its language and manners, from 
the English merchants who traded in 
Flanders ; it was also stated by the Royal 
agents that he had been in the service of 
Lady Brompton, the wife of an exiled English 
nobleman, and that the Duchess of Burgundy 
had. caused him to be trained and taught, 
expressly for this deception. The King then 
required the Archduke Phillip, who was the 
sovereign. of Burgundy, to banish this new 
Pretender, or to deliver him up; but, as the 
Archduke replied that he could not control 
the Duchess in her own land, the King, in 
revenge, took the market of English cloth 
away from Antwerp, and prevented all 
commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. 

He also, by arts and bribes, prevailed on 
Sir Robert Clifford to betray his employers ; 
and he denouncing several famous English 
noblemen as being secretly the friends of 
Perkin Warbeck, the King had three of the 
foremost executed at once. Whether he 
pardoned the remainder because they were 
poor, I do not know ; but it is only too pro- 

able that he refused to pardon one famous 
nobleman against whom the same Clifford 


soon afterwards informed separately, because 


he was rich. This was no other than 
Sir William Stanley, who had saved the 
King’s life at the battle of Bosworth Field. 
It is very doubtful whether his treason 
amounted to much more than his having said, 
that if he were sure the young man was. the 
Duke of York, he would not take arms 
against him. Whatever he had done he ad- 
mitted, like an honourable spirit ; and he lost 
his head for it, and the covetous King gained 
all his wealth. 

Perkin Warbeck kept quiet for three 
years; but, as the Flemings began to com- 
plain heavily of the loss of their trade by the 
stoppage of the Antwerp market on his 
account, and as it was not unlikely that they 
might even go so far as to take his life or 
give him up, he found it necessary to do 
something. Accordingly he made a despe- 
rate sally, and landed, with only a few hun- 
dred men, on the coast of Deal. But he was 
soon glad to get back to the place from 
whence he came ; for the country people rose 
against his followers, killed a great many, 
and took a hundred and fifty prisoners: who 
were all driven to London tied together with 
ropes, like a team of cattle. Every one of 
them was hanged on some part or other of 
the sea-shore, in order that if any more men 
should come over with Perkin Warbeck, they 
might see the bodies. as a warning before they. 
landed. 

Then the wary King, by making a treaty | 








[Conducted by 


of commerce with the Flemings, drove Per. 
kin Warbeck out of that country ; and, by 
completely gaining over the Irish to his side, 
deprived him of that asylum too. He 
wandered away to Scotland, and told his 
story at that Court. King James the Fourth 
of Scotland, who was no friend to King 
Henry, and had no reason to be (for King 
Henry had bribed his Scotch. lords to betray 
him more than once, but had never succeeded 
in his plots), gave him a great reception, 
called him his cousin, and. gave him in mar. 
riage the Lady Catherine Gordon, a beautiful 
and charming creature related to the royal 
house of Stuart. 

Alarmed by this successful re-appearance 
of the Pretender, the King still undermined, 
and bought, and bribed, and kept his doings 
and Perkin Warbeck’s story in the dark, when 
he might, one would imagine, have rendered 
the matter clear to all England. But, for all 
his bribing of the Scotch lords at the Scotch 
King’s Court, he could not procure the Pre- 
tender to be delivered up to him. James, 
though not very particular in many respects, 
would not betray him, and the ever-busy 
Duchess of Burgundy so provided him with 
arms, and good soldiers, and with money 
besides, that he had soon a little army of fifteen 
hundred men of various nations. With these, 
and aided by the Scottish King in person, he 
crossed the borders into England, and madea 
proclamation to the people, in which he called 
the King “ Henry Tudor ;” offered large 
rewards to any who should take or dis- 
tress him; and announced himself as King 
Richard the Fourth, come to receive the 
homage of his faithful subjects. His faithful 
subjects, however, cared nothing for him, and 
hated his faithful troops: who, being of dif- 
ferent nations, quarrelled also among them- 
selves. Worse than this, if worse were 
possible, they began to plunder the country; 
upon which the White Rose said, that he 
would rather lose his rights, than gain them 
through the miseries of the English people, 
The Scottish King made a jest of his scruples, 
but they and their whole force went back 
again without fighting a battle. 

The worst consequence of this attempt 
was, that a rising took place among the 
people of Cornwall, who considered them 
selves too heavily taxed to meet the charges 
of the expected war. Stimulated by Flam- 
mock, a lawyer, and Joseph, a blacksmith, 
and joined by Lord Audley and some 
other country gentlemen, they marched on 
all the way to Deptford Bridge, where they 
fought a battle with the King’s army. They 
were defeated—though the Cornish men sage 
with great bravery—and the lord was t 
headed, and the lawyer and the blacksmith 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered. The 
rest were pardoned.. The King, who believed 
every man to be as avaricious as hi ) 
and thought that money could settle any- 
thing, allowed them to make bargains fot 
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| their liberty with the soldiers who had taken 
| them. 

Perkin Warbeck, doomed to wander up 
|| and down, and never to find rest anywhere— 
asad fate: almost a sufficient punishment for 
an imposture, which he seems in time to have 
half believed himself—lost his Scottish re- 
fuge through a truce being made between the 
two Kings ; and found himself, once more, 
without a country before him in which he 
could lay his head. But James—always 
| honorable and true to him, alike when he 
| melted down his plate, and even the great gold 
chain he had been used to wear, to pay 
soldiers in his cause ; and now, when that 
' cause was lost and hopeless—did not con- 
clude the treaty, until he had safely departed 
out of the Scottish dominions. He and his 


beautiful wife—who was faithful to him 
under all reverses, and left her state and 


| home to follow his poor fortunes—were put 

| aboard ship with everything necessary for 
' their comfort and protection, and sailed for 
| Treland. 
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and so good, and so devoted to the man in 
whom she believed, that the King regarded 
her with compassion, treated her with great 
respect, and placed her at Court, near the 
Queen’s person. And many years after Perkin 
Warbeck was no more, and when his strange 
story had become like a nursery tale, ‘she was 
called the White Rose, by the people, in 
remembrance of her beauty. 

The sanctuary at Beaulieu was soon sur- 
rounded by the King’s men ; and the King, 
pursuing his usual dark artful ways, sent 
pretended friends to Perkin Warbeck to per- 
suade him to come out and surrender himself, 
This he soon did; the King having taken 
a good look at the man of whom he had 
heard so much—from behind a screen— 
directed him to be well mounted, and to ride 
behind him at a little distance, guarded, but 
not bound in any way. So they entered 
London with the King’s favorite show—a 
procession ; and some of the people hooted as 
the Pretender rode slowly through the streets 
to the Tower; but the greater part were 


| But, the Irish people had had enough of| quiet, and very curious to see him. From the 
| counterfeit Earls of Warwick and Dukes of| Tower, he was taken to the Palace at West- 


York, for one while ; and would give the 
White Rose no aid. So, the White Rose— 
encircled by thorns indeed—resolved to go 
| with his beautiful wife to Cornwall as a forlorn 
resource, and see what might be made of the 
Cornish men, who had risen so valiantly a 
little while before, and had fought so bravely 
| at Deptford Bridge. 

To Whitsand Bay, in Cornwall, accordingly, 
came Perkin Warbeck and his wife ; and the 
lovely lady he shut up for safety in the Castle 
| of St. Michael’s Mount, and then marched into 
| Devonshire at the head of three thousand 
| Cornish men. These were increased to six 
thousand by the time of his arrival in Exeter ; 
| but, there the people made a stout resistance, 
| and he went on to Taunton, where he came 
in sight of the King’s army. The stout 
Cornish men, although they were few in 
number, and badly armed, were so bold, that 
they never thought of retreating, but bravely 
looked forward to a battle on the morrow. 
Unhappily for them, the man who was pos- 
sessed of so many engaging qualities, and 
who attracted so many people to his side 
when he had nothing else with which to 
tempt them, was not as brave as they. In 
the night, when the two armies lay opposite 
to each other, he mounted a swift horse and 
fled. When morning dawned, the poor con- 
fiding Cornish men, discovering that they had 
no leader, surrendered to the King’s power. 
Some of them were hanged, and the rest 
were pardoned, and went miserably home. 

Before the King pursued Perkin Warbeck 
to the sanctuary of Beaulieu in the New 
Forest, where it was soon known that he had 
taken refuge, he sent a body of horsemen to 
Saint Michael’s Mount, to seize his wife. 








minster, and there lodged like a gentleman, 
though closely watched. He was examined 
every now and then as to his imposture ; 
but the King was so secret in all he did, that 
even then, he gave it a consequence, which 
it cannot be supposed to have in itself 
deserved. 

At last Perkin Warbeck ran away, and 
took refuge in another sanctuary near Rich- 
mond in Surrey. From this he was again 
persuaded to deliver himself up ; and being 
conveyed to London, he stood in the stocks 
for a whole day, outside Westminster Hall, 
and there read a paper purporting to be his 
full confession, and relating his history as the 
King’s agents had originally described it. He 
was then shut up in the Tower again, in the 
company of the Earl of Warwick, who had 
now been there for fourteen years: ever since 
his removal out of Yorkshire, except when 
the King had had him at Court, and had 
shown him to the people, to prove the impos- 
ture of the Baker’s boy. It is but too 
probable, when we consider the crafty cha- 
racter of Henry the Seventh, that these two 
were brought together for a cruel purpose. 
A plot was soon discovered between them 
and the keepers, to murder the Governor, 
get possession of the keys, and proclaim 
Perkin Warbeck as.King Richard the Fourth. 
That there was some such plot, is likely ; 
that they were tempted into it, is at least 
as likely; that the unfortunate Earl of 
Warwick—last male of the Plantagenet line— 
was too unused to the world, and too ignorant 
and simple to know much about it, whatever 
it was, is perfectly certain; and that it was 
the King’s interest to get rid of him, is no 
less so. He was beheaded on Tower Hill, 


Shé was soon taken and brought as a captive | and Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn. 


before the King. But she was so beautiful, 


Such was the end of the pretended Duke of 
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York, whose shadowy history was made more’ rich : but, as it turned out not to be practicable 
shadowy—and ever will be henceforth—by |to gain the money, however practicable it 
the mystery and craft of the King. If he had | might have been to gain the lady, he gave up 
turned his great natural advantages to a more | the idea. He was not so fond of her but 
honest account, he might have lived a happy | that he soon proposed to marry the Dowager 
and respected life, even in those days. But} Duchess of Savoy, and soon afterwards the 
he died upon a gallows at Tyburn, leaving | widow of the King of Castile who was raving 
the Scottish lady who had loved him so well, | mad, But he made a money-bargain instead, 
kindly protected at the Queen's Court. After | and married neither. 
some time she forgot her old loves and trou-| The Duchess of Burgundy, among the 
bles,as so many people do with Time’s merciful | other discontented people to whom she had 
assistance, and married a Welsh gentleman.| given refuge, had sheltered Epmonp pg 
Her second husband, Str Marrnew Crapoc,|LA PoLEe (younger brother of that Earl of 
more honest and more happy than her first,| Lincoln who was killed at Stoke), now Earl 
lies beside her in a tomb in the old church of | of Suffolk, The King had prevailed upon 
Swansea. |him to return to the marriage of Prince 
The ill-blood between France and England | Arthur; but, he soon afterwards went away 
in this reign, arose out of the continued plot-| again ; and then the King, suspecting a con- 
ting of the Duchess of Burgundy, and dis-|spiracy, resorted to his favorite plan of 
putes respecting the affairs of Brittany. The|sending him some treacherous friends, and 
King feigned to be very patriotic, indignant, | buying of those scoundrels the secrets they 
and warlike; but he always contrived so as/| disclosed or invented. Some arrests and exe- 
never to make war in reality, and always to cutions took place in consequence. In the end, 
make money. His taxation of the people, on | the King, on a promise of not taking his life, 
pretence of war with France, involved, at | obtained possession of the person of Edmund 








one time, a very dangerous insurrection, 
headed by Sir John Egremont, and a common 
man called John & Chambre. But it was 
subdued by the royal forces, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Surrey. The knighted 
John escaped to the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who was ever ready to receive any one who 
gave the King trouble ; and the plain John 
was hanged at York, in the midst of a num- 
ber of his men, but on a much higher gibbet, 
as being a greater traitor. Hung high or 


hung low, however, hanging is much the same | 


to the person hung. 


Within a year after her marriage, the Queen | 
had given birth to a son, who was called} 


Prince Arthur, in remembrance of the old 
British prince of romance and story ; and who, 
when all these events had happened, being then 
in his fifteenth year, was married to CaTHs- 
RINE, the daughter of the Spanish monarch, 


with great rejoicings and bright prospects ; | 


but in a very few months he sickened and died. 
As soon as the King had recovered from his 


| de la Pole, and shut him up in the Tower. 

| This was his last enemy. If he had lived 
jmuch longer he would have made many mgre 
}among the people, by the grinding exaction 
|to which he constantly exposed them, and by 
| the tyrannical acts of his two prime favorites 
‘in all money-raising matters, Epaunp Dvup- 
|LneY and RicHARD Empson. But Death—the 
| enemy who is not to be bought off or deceived; 
and on whom no money, and no treachery, 
has any effect—presented himself at this june- 
ture, and ended the King’s reign. He died 
of the gout on the twenty-second of April, 
one thousand five hundred and nine, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, after reigning 
'twenty-four years; and was buried in the 
beautiful Chapel of Westminster Abbey, 
which he had himself founded, and which 
still bears his name. 

It was in this reign that the great Caris- 
| TOPHER CoLumBus, on behalf of Spain, dis- 
covered what was then called The New 
'World. Great wonder, interest, and hope of 


grief, he thought it a pity that the fortune of| wealth being awakened in England ote 


the Spanish Princess, amounting to two hun- 
dred thousand crowns, should go out of the 
family ; and therefore arranged that the young 
widow should marry his second son Henry, 
then twelve years of age, when he too should 
be fifteen. There were objections to this 
marriage on the part of the clergy; but as 
the infallible Pope was gained over, and as he 
must be right, that settled the business for 
the time. The King’s eldest daughter was 
provided for, and a long course of disturbance 
was considered to be set at rest, by her being 
married to the Scottish King. 

And now the Queen died. When the King 
had got over that grief too, his mind once 
more reverted to his darling money for con- 
solation, and he thought of marrying the 


dowager Queen of Naples, who was immensely | 


| the King and the merchants of London an 

| Bristol fitted out an English expedition for 
|further discoveries in the New World, and 
entrusted it to SesastraAn Canot, of Bristol, 
the son of a Venetian pilot there. He was 
very successful in his voyage, and gained high 
reputation, both for himself and England. 
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